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TRAIL BLAZING PIONEER 


MARGARET PEARSON BOTHWELL 


HE world has never known a braver man than Edward Ward. 
Te was one of the first white men to blaze a trail through 

Southwestern Pennsylvania’s forests, across its mountains and 
into its valleys during its most dangerous and desperate years. 

He was a versatile man. He fought the Indians in battle when 
that was necessary, and he fought the French. He was adept at 
getting the Indians to accept the recommendations of the English. 
He was a justice of the peace of two Virginia courts that were 
established in the part of Pennsylvania claimed by Virginia. He 
also functioned as a Virginia sheriff for awhile. He acquired vast 
amounts of choice acreage in Pennsylvania, Kentucky and elsewhere. 

On February 17, 1754, he was one of about forty men who 
made the very “first settlement at Pittsburgh.”! The settlement 
was at ‘the Point’ at the forks of Pittsburgh’s three famous rivers. 
He was an ensign then in the pay of Virginia. Eight of the men 
were not soldiers. All of the men intended to live and labor in 
that settlement. They began immediately to erect what Ward 
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termed a “stockade fort.’’? Fate placed him in charge of the men 
and the work almost as soon as the construction of the fort was 
begun. The fact that they were routed from the settlement about 
two months after they established it, does not rob them of the right 
to be known as the men who made the first settlement at Pittsburgh. 

Ward was as rugged a person as ever breathed. He had to be 
to survive in the wilderness that was Southwestern Pennsylvania 
when he knew it, a wilderness infested with wild beasts, reptiles 
and Indians. The hard earth was frequently his only bed and the 
pillow for his head. 

George Croghan, his half-brother, the famous Indian trader and 
conciliator, traveled the wilderness that became Pittsburgh for some 
years before George Washington, Christopher Gist, Colonel Henry 
Bouquet and General John Forbes became acquainted with it. 
Croghan, who was much older than Edward, probably took Edward 
with him on some of his earliest expeditions into and beyond the land 
at the forks of the rivers before Edward entered his teens. 

A study of George Croghan’s life acquaints one, to a degree, 
with Ward, for they were closely associated for many years. 

Nicholas B. Wainwright, in his highly valuable book George 
Croghan: Wilderness Diplomat, gives the following vivid thumb- 
nail description of Croghan: “The foremost of Pennsylvania’s Indian 
traders . . . Croghan was recognized as the leading negotiator with 
the western tribes during the colonial period. No man led a more 
adventurous life in colonial America . . . It was he who pacified 
Pontiac .. . He was tomahawked, shipwrecked, alternately rich and 
poor, despised and praised, rejected and sought after. He forcibly 
expressed the democratic spirit which was to be America . . . His 
native background stood out like a beacon . . . His easy good nature 
made him an idol on the frontier.” 3 

Croghan, canny and courageous, had a great influence upon 
Edward. Edward probably marvelled, as others did, at Croghan’s 
ability to control the Indians when no one else could. Croghan 
proved his faith in Edward’s ability to deal wisely with the Indians 
by leaving him at times in charge of Indian affairs. Ward was 
2 Edward Ward’s Deposition of May 7, 1754, Christopher Gist’s Journals (Wm. M. 


Darlington edition), pp. 275-278. 


3 Nicholas B. Wainwright, George Croghan: Wilderness Diplomat, published for the 
Institute of Early American History and Culture at Williamsburg by The 
University of North Carolina Press, pp. 3-4. 
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proud of Croghan’s ability to obtain from the Indians, adroitly and 
legally, many thousands of acres of land. Ward, in his hunger for 
land, was much like Croghan. Those brothers were two of the most 
interesting mortals ever to walk the earth. 

The maiden name of their mother may come to light sometime. 
She must have heen worth knowing, for she gave to America two 
of its brightest and bravest men. She is said to be buried in Bedford, 
Pennsylvania. 

George Croghan was a mature man when he came to America 
from Dublin, Ireland, in 1741.4 Nicholas B. Wainwright wrote’ 
that George Croghan and Edward Ward, his “trusted half-brother,” 
and perhaps their mother, and possibly Edward’s father (whose 
given name he believed was “Thomas’)®, together with a cousin, 
Thomas Smallman, and Roger Walton, “Croghan’s Irish clerk,” 
lived together for a few years, up to 1751, in “the community which 
Croghan had created beside the Conedogwinet creek” in Penns- 
borough township, Cumberland County. 

It was while Croghan maintained his residence at Conedog- 
winet creek that “Johonorissa, Scarayadia and Coswantinicia, chiefs 
or sachems of the six united nations of Indians” conveyed to him, 
by deed dated August 2, 1749,7 one hundred thousand acres of 
Pennsylvania land in the area later to be known as Pittsburgh and 
vicinity. The deed was ratified by the Six Nations in George 
Croghan’s favor on November 4, 1768.8 Croghan and Ward must 
have talked about that land many, many times and the wealth that 
they believed Croghan would derive from it. 


4 Albert T. Volwiler. George Croghan and the Westward Movement. It was stated 
therein: “The date 1741 is instantly established by an affidavit which Croghan 
made before the Board of Trade in London on July 27, 1764, to aid the Penns 
in their case against Connecticut’s claims,” Pennsylvania Magazine of History 
and Biography, 46. p. 278. fn. 12 

5 Nicholas B. Wainwright. George Croghan: Wilderness Diplomat, p. 12. 

6 This conjecture seems very well founded. A “Thomas Ward,” an Indian trader, 
was, on occasion, present with George Croghan when treaty negotiations were 
being carried on with the Six Nation Indians and other Indians. One of the 
instances in which he was mentioned as being present is in Colonial Records, 
5, @ Bde. 

7 The quoted recitation was in a deed, dated Feb. 20, 1776, by which George 
Croghan conveyed 6.424 acres of land “lying and being on the eastern side 
of Raccoon creek” to William Croghan. “Raccoon Creek. rises in . . . Wash- 
ington County. and flows through Hopewell and Moon t-ships, Beaver co., 
into the r. Ohio,” according to Thomas F. Gordon’s Gazetteer of the State 
of Pennsylvania. pub’d in i832 
George Crogzhan’s deed to William Croghan, just mentioned, is recorded in 
D.B. 1-A. p. 3, Washington County, Pa., records. 

8 From the deed described in fn. 7 above. 
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Croghan had built, prior to 1750, a trading post near “the 
Monongahela and Allegheny rivers . . . future site of Pittsburgh.” ° 
He and Ward very likely spent considerable time there. 

Edward Ward was listed as a freeman in 1750'° which indi- 
cates that he was unmarried then. His marriage to Samuel Sample’s 
sister Hannah brought him considerable grief that was not of their 
making. It came about when Dr. John Connolly (Lieutenant Colonel 
John Connolly), who had married Hannah’s sister Susannah, was 
arrested as a traitor to America. Some persons, of official and 
unofficial status, viewed with suspicion everyone who had had con- 
tact with Connolly and voiced their suspicions to the detriment of 
those who were related to Connolly by blood or marriage. Ward 
was, undoubtedly, the victim of malicious tongues and this may ex- 
plain, in part, why Pittsburgh failed to honor him as it should have 
done for his many services to it. The suspicions and insinuations, 
insofar as Ward was concerned, were unfounded, but the damage 
to his reputation had been done. 

Ward, early in 1754, was commissioned “Ensign of a Company 
of Militia under the command of Captain William Trent in the pay 
of the Government of Virginia.” '! Trent, just prior to that time, 
while he was at Redstone creek “erecting a Store House for the 
Ohio Company,” received orders from the Governor of Virginia to 
“raise a Company,” and he “inlisted a number of men not exceed- 
ing thirty-three.” '* 

“Half King and Monacatoochas,” learning of the orders to 
Trent, sent him “a Message to come immediately and build a Fort 
at the Forks of the Monongahela and Ohio and that they would 
assist him as soon as they could gather the People . . . Trent got 
Rafts made and everything necessary for his march and... did 
march with what few men he had then raised . . . to the mouth of 
the Monongahela where a number of Indians of different nations 
met him.” 





9 Nicholas B. Wainwright, George Croghan: Wilderness Diplomat, p. 13. 

10 I. D. Rupp, History of Dauphin, Cumberland, Bedford, Somerset and Indiana 
Counties, Pennsylvania, published by Gilbert Hills, Lancaster, Pa., 1848, 
p. 361. List of taxables of E. Pennsboro. 

11 Deposition of June 30, 1756, of Edward Ward as “Copied from the original by 
W. M. Darlington in Cumberland County,” pp. 41-47 of History of Colonel 
Henry Bouquet and the Western Frontiers of Pennsylvania 1747-1764, collected 
and edited by Mary Carson Darlington (copyright 1920). 

12 Edward Ward’s Deposition of March 10, 1777. Calendar of Virginia State Papers 
& Other Manuscripts, 1652-1781, pp. 277-78. 

13 Edward Ward’s Deposition of June 30, 1756. (See footnote 11) 
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Ward heard Trent’s speech to the Indians, saw him give them 
“a present from the Governor of Virginia,” and then, as Ward 
stated later, “After the Treaty was finished Captain Trent laid out 
the Fort and cleared the Ground and got some logs squared, upon 
which the Chiefs of the Six Nations went with us to the ground 
and laid the first log and said, that Fort belonged to the English 
and them and whoever offered to prevent the building of it they the 
Indians would make war against.” !* 

It must have been a thrilling scene that day at “the Point” 
when the white men and Indians, some standing and some squatting, 
watched the Indian chiefs in their colorful regalia lay the first log 
for the first fort at “the Point.” Ward did not know it then, but 
the foundation was being laid for his surrender to the French. 

Before the fort was completed, Captain Trent left it to round 
up sorely needed provisions. The French were preparing to attack 
the fort. Ward stated later “that four days before the French 
came he had an Account of their comeing, and saw a Letter that 
John Davison wrote to Robert Calender, an Indian Trader to con- 
firm the truth that they were to be down by that time.” '' 

Ward, thereupon, “went directly to his lieutenant who lived . . . 
at a place called Turtle Creek.” '® It “was late at night when he 
got there, Accompanied by Robert Roberts, Thomas Davison, Samuel 
Asdill, an Indian.” '? The lieutenant he had gone to see was John 
Frazer, who refused to return to the Fort. When Frazer refused 
to return, Ward told him that “he would go immediately himself 
and have the Stockade Fort Built, And that he would hold out to 
the last Extremity before it should be said that the English retreated 
like Cowards before the French forces Appeared.” '* Ward added 
that he knew if he left the fort “as the rest had done” it “would 
give the Indians a very indifferent opinion of the English ever after.” '9 

Ward later stated that “he had no Orders from either his Cap- 
tain or Lieutenant how to proceed, and had the last Gate of the 
Stockade Fort erected before the French appeared.” 7° 





14 Ibid. 
15 Edward Ward’s Deposition before the Governor and Council of Virginia on 
May 7, 1754 (referred to in footnote 2), p. 275, et seq. 
16 Ibid. 
17 Ibid. 
18 Ibid. 
19 Ibid. 
20 Ibid. 
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It was also learned from Ward that “Mr. Gist sent word that 
Major Washington with a Detachment of the Virginia Regiment 
were on the march to join” them and would be with them “in a 
few days.” *! 

Ward must have watched apprehensively for the approach of 
the French, and hopefuliy for Washington and his men. 

Ward averred, in his deposition’? of May 7, 1754, “That the 
French first appeared to him at Shannopins Town about Two miles 
distant from the Fort” on April seventeenth; that they then “moved 
within a small distance from the Fort, Then landed their canoes 
and marched their men in a regular manner a little better than Gun 
shot from the Fort.” 

The French gave Ward a half hour to surrender the fort. He 
pleaded in vain that he was not “invested with powers to answer 
their Demands” that he surrender. Ward then went to the French 
camp “Accompanied with the Half King, Robt Roberts, a private 
Soldier and John Davidson, as an Indian interpreter.”?) Ward 
talked with Contrecoeur, the French Commander, and requested 
him to await the arrival of the principal commander of the fort. 
Contrecoeur told him that he would not wait for an answer “from 
any other person.” 

Ward averred further, in his said deposition of May 7, 1754, 


That he then observeing the number of the French, which he 
judg’d to be about a Thousand and considering his own wezskness be- 
ing but Forty one in all, whereof only thirty-three were Soldiers Sur- 
rendered the Fort with Liberty obtained to march off with every- 
thing belonging thereto by Twelve o’Clock the next Day. He says 
that night he was Oblieg’d to encamp within three hundred yards 
of the Fort with a party of the Six Nations who were in Company 
with him, That the French Commander sent for him to Supper and 
asked many Questions concerning the English government, which 


he told him he could give no Answer to, being unacquainted with 
such affairs, That the French Commander desired scme of the Car- 


penters Tools, offering any money for them, to which he answer'd 
he loved his King and Country too well to part with anv of them. 
And then retired. That next morning he received the speech of the 
Half King to the Governor, And proceed’d with all his men towards 
Redstone creek where he arrived in two Davs, and from thence 
marched to Wills Creek, where he met with Coll’ Washington and 
informed him of every particular had happened... . 24 
Washington, promptly after Ward's arrival at Wills Creek, sent 

21 Edward Ward’s Deposition of June 30. 1756. (See footnote 11) 

22 Edward Ward’s Deposition of May 7, 1754. (Sce footnote 2) 

23 Ibid. 

24 Ibid. 
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a letter?’ to Governor Hamilton of Pennsylvania informing him of 
the surrender in detail, and explaining that Ward had “no Cannon 
to make a proper defence.” Washington imparted substantially the 
same information to Governor Dinwiddie of Virginia in a letter 
dated “Wills Creek, 25th April, 1754.” 

Ward’s conduct, when he surrendered, sheds revealing light 
upon his character. If he had been lacking in diplomacy and had 
been arrogant, the French Commander would not have shown him 
any consideration. 

Ward was supposed to have been twenty-four years old then. 
If he was that age, he was two years older than George Washington. 

George Washington, George Croghan and Edward Ward were 
well acquainted in those very perilous years, and all three were 
shaping the destiny, not only of Pennsylvania and Virginia but of 
the nation. 

Washington, on July 4+, 1754, also tasted the bitterness of the 
cup of defeat when he had to surrender to the French at Fort 
Necessity. Ward, who had joined him in April, was surely with 
him then, and George Croghan was there. Ward stated, concerning 
that defeat, that George Washington “would not have had ammu- 
nition to make the least defence that day’ °° if Captain Trent and 
George Croghan had not provided it. 

The next year, Ward was in the pay of the Province of 
Pennsylvania as a Captain of the Second Battalion under the com- 
mand of Colonel John Armstrong and saw action with that battalion. 

General Edward Braddock, when he was making preparations 
to march to Fort Duquesne, insisted that George Croghan accompany 
him and Croghan was with him on that march. Croghan so stated 
in his letter to Governor Morris of May 20, 1755, and after making 
that statement, he wrote: “so that it is out of my Power to Provide 
for those [Indian] Women and children that will remain at my 
House .. . I left no family behind me but my Brother | Edward 
Ward] and a few Negroes, so that if your Honour appoints any 
Person to take care of the Indians he may live in my House with 
my Brother who will assist him as much as in his Power .. . ” ?7 





25 George Washington’s letter to Gov. James Hamilton of Pennsylvania, “Rec'd. 
the 3rd May, 1754.” Minutes of the Provincial Council of Pennsylvania 
Colonial ‘Records, 6. pp. 28-29. 

26 Edward Ward’s Deposition of June 30, 1756. (See footnote 11) 

27 George Croghan’s letter to Gov. Morris, dated “Fort Cumberland May 20th 

1755,” Colonial Records, 6, p. 398. 
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Therefore, Ward was not with Braddock when he was defeated 
in July, 1755, in his attempt to seize Fort Duquesne. 

Ward was in command on July 22, 1756, at Fort Granville 
when some Frenchmen and Indians under Neyon de Villiers “chal- 
lenged the garrison to combat.” 78 Ward, knowing the weakness of 
his force, declined the challenge. He must have convinced de Villiers 
that he would be defeated if he attacked the fort. Whatever were 
the facts, the fort was not attacked while he was there. 

Eight days after the challenge, Ward, knowing how desperately 
food was needed and that ripened grain in Shearman’s Valley had 
to be harvested to provide it, and knowing that the reapers would 
not work if they were not afforded protection, marched from the 
fort with some of his men to guard the reapers. He left twenty- 
four men at the fort under the command of Lieutenant Edward 
Armstrong. Ward’s departure became known to the enemy, and 
soon afterwards the fort was “attacked by about one hundred Indians 
and French” ’% who “killed the Lieutenant and a private.” The 
enemy then offering “quarter to the besieged if they would sur- 
render,” Turner, the second-in-command, “opened the gate to them.” *° 
Twenty-two soldiers, three women and seven children were taken 
prisoners. When the Indians reached Kittanning, they mercilessly 
tortured Turner and put him to death. 

Ward and his men, when they left the fort to guard the reapers, 
had every reason to believe that they were facing graver danger than 
the men in the fort were facing. 

A criticism of Ward that seems wholly unwarranted was made 
by Captain Joseph Shippen in a letter, dated September 3, 1756, to 
his father, wherein he stated: “I agree with you that it was a scan- 
dalous thing to leave the Gulley near Fort Granville just as nature 
left it, for if Capt Ward had made the right improvement of the 
Bank it would have been of great Service to the Garrison rather 
than to the contrary, he had time enough since March (when M° 
Burd left that fort) to have sloped it away in the form of a Glacis 
so that their Arms from the fort might have had command of the 





28 Consul Willshire Butterfield, — of the Girtys, published in Cincinnati in 
1890 by Robert Clarke & Co. 

29 I. D. Rupp, comp., History and |, an of Northumberland, Huntingdon, 
Mifflin . . . Counties, Pa., published by G. Hills, Lancaster, Pa., 1847, p. 
119. 

30 Ibid. 
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Gulley & swept away all that attempted to come up the Bank. 
M’* Burd was not long enough there to finish the Fort & do the 
necessary work at the Bank too...” ?!' Burd was related by 
marriage to the Shippens, and they, by blaming Ward, may have 
been throwing up a smoke screen to protect Burd from criticism. 
One thing that the Shippens either did not take into account or did 
not know was that Ward was evidently under orders to go to Cum- 
berland County to make the deposition that he made there on June 
30, 1756, and which is referred to herein. Furthermore, no one 
could have sloped away the earth in the winter months or in the 
rainy month of April. 

Two months after the attack on Fort Granville, and in retali- 
ation for the resultant barbarities, Colonel John Armstrong with 
three hundred men and four captains, and Edward Ward was one 
of the captains, made an attack “on the Indian town of Kittanning” * 
and destroyed it. 

Ward was, perhaps, one of the officers with Major James 
Grant when he tried unsuccessfully in 1758 to capture Fort Duquesne. 

Ward was with the army of General John Forbes when he was 
en route to Fort Duquesne on November 24, 1758. The French 
saved their men and his from a gory battle by evacuating the fort 
and setting it on fire before Forbes appeared. Ward must have 
been the happiest man in the Forbes camp when word was brought 
that the French had retreated even as he had done. 

Ward was one of the military men present at a conference 
with the Indians at Fort Pitt on January 3, 1759. A little later, he 
conducted “four Indian Depetys” to Philadelphia from Pittsburgh.*? 
He was back at Fort Pitt in July. 

Colonel Henry Bouquet, who was well acquainted with Ward 
and had great confidence in him, wrote to Richard Peters from Fort 
Bedford on September 12, 1759,—‘‘Major Ward has no Commission, 
Please to Send me one for him.” 34 Evidently, the commission had 
been long delayed in reaching Ward, for official records show that 


31 “Military Letters of Capt. Joseph Shippen of the Provincial Service, 1756-58,” 
Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, 36, p. 398. 

32 William H. Egle, M.D., History of Jeger published in 1876 in Harris- 
burg by DeWitt C. Goodrich & Co., pp. 94-95. 

33 Nicholas B. Wainwright, ed., “George ocsan’e Journal 1759-1763,” Pennsyl- 
vania Magazine of History and Biography, 71, p. 

34 Helen Jordan, “Selections from the Military Correspondence of Col. Henry 

Bouquet,” Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, 33, p. 216. 
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he was major of the Third Battalion of the Pennsylvania Regiment 
on April 26, 1759 (Pa. Archives, Sec. Series, 2, p. 583). 

It was two hundred years ago that “Major Ward opened the 
first coal pit west of the Allegheny Mountains” #5 near the summit 
of Coal Hill, one end of which was later named “Mount Washington” 
and the other “Duquesne Heights.” This coal was a boon to the 
garrison and to the residents of the town. ‘The coal was sent down ' 
a shute into flats, and thus conveyed to the fort. This pit was 
known as Ward's pit... I.C.” © Tradition has it that Ward’s pit 
was in the Duquesne Heights end of Coal Hill. Ward risked his 
life every time he climbed the four hundred feet from the base of 
that hill to the top. 

He can properly be regarded as the father of Pittsburgh’s in- 
dustrial might. It was coal from his pits that fed its first glass 
works and its other industries of those departed years of long ago. 
An address in the 1920’s by J. H. Hillman, Jr.,*’ ““Coal—Basis of 
Pittsburgh’s Industrial Supremacy,” adds weight to the statement 
just made. 

If Ward had done no more for Pittsburgh than discover the 
coal on Coal Hill and open the pit there, his memory should be 
commemorated. 

Twenty-four years after he opened his pit on Coal Hill, a war- 
rant was issued to him for two hundred eighty acres on that hill,*® 
but the patent for that acreage was subsequently granted to John 
Purdon.*? 

Edward Ward, in 1786, acquired title to lots 22 and 23 on 
Coal Hill,#° and his son John became the owner then of lots 25 





35 Rev. John Wrenshall’s “Farewell to Pittsburg and The Mountains. 1818,” 
Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, 9, p. 94, fn. 1. by Isaac 
Craig who edited the poem. 

36 Ibid. 

37 J. H. Hillman’s address as printed in Pittsburgh and The Pittsburgh Spirit, Ad- 
dresses at the Chamber of Commerce of Pittsburgh 1927-1928, pp. 29-36. 

38 Warrantee Atlas of Allegheny County, Pennsylvania, p. 21. The warrant was 
dated Dec. 17, 1784. 

39 Warrantce Atlas of Allegheny County, Pennsylvania, p. 21. The patent to John 
Purdon was dated August 15, 1785. 

40 A separate deed was executed for each lot by John Penn, Junior, and John Penn 

to Edward Ward. Both deeds were dated Oct. 2, 1786. D.B. 1-C-3, p. 185, 

et seq., Washington County, Pa., records. 
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and 26 on that hill.*! Title passed out of them a few years later.*? 

Returning to the year 1760, Captain Charles Edmonstone 
“Commanding his Majisties Forces on the Communication to Fort 
Pitt” granted “Pormission” *? to Alexander Ross, and later to 
certain other persons to occupy, under the terms set out in the per- 
missions, land as described therein in the immediate vicinity of 
Fort Pitt. Certain of these permissions were later assigned to Alex- 
ander Ross, and he, in turn, assigned them, together with a per- 
mission granted to him, to Edward Ward in 1774. It may have 
been these assignments** that formed the basis for Ward’s claim, 
years later, to “what was formerly called the King’s Orchard” and 
to the house that he | Ward] occupied, “which was formerly a re- 
41 A separate deed was executed for each lot by John Penn, Junior, and John Penn 

to John Ward. Both deeds were dated Oct. 2. 1786. D.B. 1-C-3, Washington 


County. Pa.. records. 
42 John Ward. Edwar ‘d's son, and Mary, John’s wife (on August 4, a sold low 
3 


2? and 23 on ! Hill to James O'Hara and Isaac Craig. (D.B. p. 294, 
\llegheny be records). Sometime prior to John’s conve ryance a those 
s to O'Hare and Craig, they had been taken “in execution as the property 





.dwacd Ward” and sold to Abraham Kirkpatrick, but Kirkpatrick, for 
reason, executed a deed, in which his wife joined, in John’s favor, in 








l 0 se | 

John Ward and his wife conveyed to Jacob Bausman on Sept. 15, 1787, lots 
25 and 26 on Coal Hill which he, John, had bought from the Penns a year 
earlier. ‘wo separate deeds were made to Bausman. Both deeds are recorded 
in D.B. 1-D, Pe. 195. Washington Co., Pa., records. 








43 The “Pormission”, 1¢., Per - 7. m, as recorded, was dated “Seventh day of Sep 
tember, 176.” (D. B. p. 372, Westmoreland Co., Pa., records) _ an- 
ther instrument in whi ch the Edmonstone grant to Alexander Ross is referred 


to, the date of the permission was given as “Sepremieer 19, 1768.” 

44 Assignment by Alexander Ross to Edward Ward, dated Dec. 15, 1774, of permit 
issued by Charles Edmonstone to Alexander Ross. 
Ward, in a deed dated Jan. 17, 1784, to “David Duncan and Mayjor John 
Findley” (D.B. A-!. p. 372. Westmoreland Co., Pa., records) gave the date 
of the permit as “the Nineteenth of Sep coe one Thousand seven hundred 
and sixty Eight.” (See fn. 43) 
Annals of the Carnegie Museum, 3, No. 2, Subdivision V, “The Record of 
Deeds for the District of West Augusta, Virginia,” pp. 286-90, both inclusive: 

a. On Dec. 15, 1774, Alexander Ross assigned to Edward Ward the 

rights which Ross had obtained from Mrs. Susannah Edmonstone under her 
assignment to him of Nov. 3, 1772. The rights she assigned to Ross had 
been granted to her by Capt. Charles Edmonstone in an instrument dated 





“Fort Pitt, Oct. 25, 1767.” Ross made formal acknowledgment on May 20, 
1775. of said assignment by him to Ward. 

b. On Dec. 15. 1774, Alexander Ross assigned to ag Ward all of his, 
Ross’, “right. title . . . in the annexed permit granted by Charles sag 
stone to Edmund Prideux. by him assigned to John C ampbell and by him 


to me to Majr. Edward Ward his heirs and assigns forever. 

On Dec. 15, 1774, Alexander Ross asst; ned to Idward Ward “Thompson 
and Ross’ title . . . to the estate mentioned in the within permit granted to 
Wm. Thompson and Alexander Ross unto Major Ward his heirs and assigns 
forever.” Ross warranted the title against claims by “William Thompson or 
any other person claiming under him or me a 
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doubt” which had “been carried from the place it formerly stood on, 
and was built house fashion.” 4 

Horse-stealing by the Indians was occupying some of Colonel 
Bouquet’s attention in the year 1761, and Ward, at the Colonel’s 
request, assembled the Indians at Fort Pitt. He heard the Colonel 
tell them “that if they did not prevent their Young People from 
Stealing our Horses in the future, that the killing of a Man or Two 
would not be the end of it.” * 

George Croghan left Pittsburgh in May, 1762, to meet some 
Delaware Indians at Easton, Pennsylvania, “to hold a Treaty” and 
“left M* Ward to Take Care of Ye Indian Department” at Fort Pitt 
until his return.47 It was in that year that Croghan built his home, 
Croghan Hall, near Fort Pitt,#* and Ward wrote from “Bellfield” 
to Colonel Bouquet about “provisioning the Indians.” 49 

The next year George Croghan wrote to Colonel Bouquet, “As 
to ye other affair, my Brother [Edward Ward] is now on ye spot 
with ye Indian, digging [for ore] ye produce of which I will send 
you on my arrival at Bedford, where I expect to be ye first of 
April.” 5° Ward must never have had any leisure time. In that 
same year, Croghan, before sailing for England, “authorized Edward 
Ward to purchase a copper mine in New Jersey.” *! 

Ward was a very distressed man when he learned that his 
cousin, Major Thomas Smallman, had been taken prisoner by the 
Indians, as is evident from a letter he wrote to vel Witton Johnson 


from Carlisle on May 2, 1764, in which he stated: . My cousin, 
Major Thomas Senallenan, i is prisoner with the Shanneys, at a place 
called the Mugguck . . . I would begg, as the greatest favor ever 





45 This description is in a letter from Gen. Wm. Irvine to the “Hon. Maj. Gen. 
Lincoln, Secretary of War,” The History of Pittsburgh by Neville B. Craig 
(New Edition) published in 1917 by J. R. Weldin Co., p. 163. Mr. Craig 
stated (p. 161) “On the 2d of May, 1782, Gen. Irvine wrote the following 
letter to General Lincoln...” The date giver on p. 161 is the correct 
date, but the printed letter (pp. 162-64) carried the date “Fort Pitt, May 
2d, 1781.” The year 1781 was incorrect. The letter was written in 1782. 
Irvine was not appointed Commandant at Fort Pitt until mid-October of 
1781. 

46 An entry made by Ward on June 23, 1761, at Fort Pitt, in “George Croghan’s 
Journal 1759-1763” as edited by Nicholas B. W ainwright, Pennsylvania Maga- 
zine of History and Biography, 71, p. 407. 

47 Ibid., p. 407. 

48 The Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine, 42, p. 93. 

49 The letter was dated August 4, 1762. Pennsylvania Historical Commission, “Col. 
Henry Bouquet Papers,” Series 21648, p. 40, Part I. 

50 Charles A. Hanna, The Wilderness Trail (G. P. Putnam, 1911), 2, p. 26. 

51 George Croghan: Wilderness Diplomat, p. 204. 
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done my Brother or me, that you would please to send some of the 
Five Nations to make enquerry for my poor Cousin, and, if pos- 
sible, have them to bring Him to you, or to some post where he 
may be safe out of their reach? 52 Ward and Smallman 
probably had a joyful reunion after “Smallman was surrendered by 
the Shawnees to Bouquet at Muskingum November 9, 1764.” °° 

The next year Edward Ward most certainly attended the 
marriage of his fifteen year old niece, Susannah Croghan, George’s 
daughter, to twenty-one year old Lieutenant Augustine Prevost. 

Just when Edward Ward married is not known.** 

George Croghan’s claims to land in Pittsburgh and nearby 
places undoubtedly assumed greater importance after the ratifi- 
cation by the Six Nations on November 4, 1768, of their deed to 
him of August 2, 1749, for one hundred thousand acres of Pennsyl- 
vania land. A map of interest regarding his claim to certain acre- 
age is one of 1769 which has on it “Mr. Croghan’s Claim” *’ and 
“Sam Sample.” The land represented by that map consisted of 
“five thousand seven hundred & sixty six acres & the allowance of 
” The map legend, by ‘Wm. 
Thompson, Dy Surv.’, began as follows: “A Draught of a Tract of 
land situate on both sides of the Monongahela River and on the 
South east side of the Alligeney River, in the County of Cumber- 
land, including Fort Pitt and the town of Pittsburg.” 

The “Sam Sample” whose name was on that map was Ward’s 
brother-in-law, at whose tavern George Washington was a guest 
when he was in Pittsburgh in 1770. Washington wrote in his 
journal that he had met there “one Doctr. Connelly ... a very 


six p. cent for roads and highways. 


52 The Wilderness Trail, op. cit., 2, p. 29. 

53 Ibid., p. 29, fn. 2. 

54 A living descendant of Edward Ward’s, Frank Joseph Forsyth, when he made 
application to the S.A.R. to be enrolled in it, was unable to give the date 
of birth or of marriage or of death of Edward Ward, and he made the same 
error as to the name of Edward’s wife that some other of Edward’s descend- 
ants had made when they applied for membership in the D.A.R. The error 
was this: they stated that Mary Archer was the wife of Edward Ward and 
the mother of Edward’s son John. As this article discloses, the name of 
Edward’s wife was Hannah Sample. 

55 George Croghan’s claim continued to be the subject of controversy for many 
years and was even debated in Congress. However, nearly half a century 
after his death, The Pittsburgh Gazette of Tuesday morning, Sept. 1, 1818, 
reported that “.. . it appears that the claim for land in the southwest part 
of Allegheny County, commonly known by the name ‘Croghan’s Claim,’ no 
longer exists; that the heirs of Col. Croghan have given up all pretensions 
to this property, and that “wack have been induced to adopt this measure by 
the advice of Mr. Baldwin . . Croghan died on Aug. 31, 1782. 
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56 


sensible Intelligent man.” This proves that Washington was as 
easily charmed and deceived by John Connolly as were Connolly's 
in-laws and certain other persons. 

Some writers have mistakenly asserted (and it is so easy to 
make a mistake) that it was Samuel Sample’s daughter Juliet who 
was Connolly’s wife, but that is not so, for Juliet was the second 
wife of Steele Semple,*’ a well known lawyer of Southwestern 
Pennsylvania. It was Samuel’s sister Susannah, as mentioned 
sarlier, who married Connolly. 

After the British, who had been at Fort Pitt from November 
, 1758, “til the year 1772,” °* vacated the fort, Ward took pos- 
session of it and occupied it until it was “taken possession of by 
Major John Connolly in 1774, with the Virginia Militia.” °? Con- 
nolly held a commission from Lord Dunmore of Virginia to govern 
“Pittsburgh and its dependencies.” °° 


25 


Not long after Ward took possession of the fort an indictment 
was returned against him, and it, perhaps, had something to do 
with his occupancy of the fort. The matter was serious enough that 
Croghan communicated with Thomas Wharton, Governor of Penn- 
sylvania, regarding it, and Wharton, in a letter from Philadelphia, 
dated December 29, 1773, after addressing Croghan as ‘Respected 
friend,” stated: “I wrote thee by Campbell on the 25th and 26th 
inst., who then returned with the writ to remove the action against 
Major Ward into the Supreme Court... 


9 61 


Samuel Sample had 
entered bond at the October Term, 1773, of the Quarter Sessions 


56 Hugh Cleland. George Washington in the Ohio Valley (University of Pittsburgh 
Press, 1955), p. 267. 

57 Steele Semple’s first wife was Kitty Fowler, daughter of George Fowler. Semple 
and Kitty were married in 1793. The Pittsburgh Gazette of March 8, 1800. 
reported that she died on March 1, 1800. The marriage of Steele Semple to 
Miss Juliet Sample was reported under “Marriages. 1801-1802” in Cramer's 
Pittsburgh Almanack. 

Further proof of the marriage of Steele Semple and Juliet a le is contained 


in the last will and testament of Samuel Sample (W.B. 1, p. 263, Allegheny 
County records ) and the resultant litigation. Samuel Sample had | reque athed 
all of his real and personal property to his “beloved son-in-law.” Steele 


Semple. Both Steele Semple and his wife Juliet were dead when the suit 
was filed. It was stated. in the decision of the court, as to Samuel Sample 


that “here is a testator with an only child (a daughter).” The daughter 
was Juliet. The decision is mg in Penns yle ‘ania Reports, Binney 6, p. 
94, under the date line “Pittsburg Monday, September 13, 1813.” 


58 Edward Ward’s Deposition of March 10. 1777. (See fn. 12) 
69 Thi 


60 Arthur St. Clair’s letter to Gov. Penn dated “Ligonier Feb’ry, 2nd 1774.°—Pa. 
Archives (First Series). 4. pp. 476-78 
nsylzania Magazine of Batery and Biography, 33, p. 322. 
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Court, in the sum of £200 conditioned that the Major would answer 
to an indictment against him in the Supreme Court.” © Efforts to 
ascertain the nature of that litigation and the outcome of it have 
been fruitless.® 

John Connolly created a real problem for Ward when he ap- 
peared in Pittsburgh in January, 1774. Ward, as stated above, 
had occupied Fort Pitt from the time the British vacated it until 
Connolly took possession of it in 1774 with the Virginia militia. 
It would be interesting to know just what conversations took place 
between Ward and his wife regarding her brother-in-law, Connolly, 
and his invasion, you might say, of Pittsburgh. Fate and Connolly 
had placed Ward in a very difficult situation. 

Connolly immediately began to make life miserable in many 
ways for the people of Westmoreland County, and particularly for 
those who favored Pennsylvania rule. 

It was in that year of 1774 that three thousand acres of land 
in Kentucky were surveyed for Edward Ward.®* Perhaps he con- 
sidered moving to Kentucky to escape from the trying situation in 
which he found himself. Edward Ward’s and George Croghan’s 
reaction, in mid-summer of 1774, to Connolly’s high-handed actions 
against Pennsylvania adherents is apparent from a letter written 
by Arthur St. Clair to Governor Penn, in which he stated in part: 
“Day before yesterday I had a visit from Major [Edward] Ward. 
He informs me Mr. Croghan set out for Williamsburg the day be- 
fore, to represent the Distresses he says of the people of this coun- 
try.” 65 

The struggle continued between Virginia and Pennsylvania for 
the right to rule the section of Pennsylvania which was a bone of 
contention between them. : 

Edward Ward, on May 16, 1775, evidenced that he was willing 
to be counted in the Virginia lineup, for he was sworn in on that 


62 Lewis Clark Walkinshaw, Annals of Southwestern Pennsylvania (Lewis Historical 
Pub. Co., Inc.. N. Y.. 1939), 2, p. 26. 

63 Charles H. McKibben. Prothonotary of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, 
Eastern District. very kindly endeavored, to locate this case. In answer to 
a letter of Jan. 3, 1960. he wrote (Jan. 25, 1960) that he had “examined the 
dockets in this office covering the period stated” and “was unable to find 
the case in question.” 

64 Lewis Collins, History of Kentucky, published in 1878, 2, p. 176. 

65 T. L. Montgomery. ed., Frontier Forts, 1916, 2. p. 228. St. Clair’s letter was dated 

June 16. 1774. 
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date as one of the justices of the County Court of Augusia Town, 
which had been adjourned from the town of Staunton to Fort Dun- 
more (Pittsburgh) the preceding December. Ward had been named 
one of the justices in Lord Dunmore’s Dedimus of December 6, 
1774, but, for some reason, he did not take the oath at that time 
when George Croghan, John Campbell, Thomas Smallman and the 
other appointees took the oath of office. 

However, by the time Ward had made that choice, most of 
the adherents of Pennsylvania and of Virginia in the Pittsburgh area 
had been brought together by their common indignation against the 
British. The Revolutionary War was in its infancy when he was 
sworn in as a justice of the peace of the court at Fort Dunmore. 

Ward was a mortified man when, in the latter part of No- 
vember, 1775, his brother-in-law, Lieutenant Colonel John Con- 
nolly, was “apprehended in Frederick County in Maryland” while 
“clandestinely making his way to Detroit, in order to join, give 
intelligence to, and otherwise aid” the British “garrison at that 
place.” ° 

The blow dealt both the Sample family and the Wards by 
Connolly’s treachery must have stunned them. 

Samuel Sample, in 1776, felt constrained to visit John Con- 
nolly in jail in Philadelphia and, by so doing, had a web of sus- 
picion woven around him.®* His sister, Susannah, Connolly’s wife, 
probably had pleaded with him to make the visit and to pave the 
way for her to visit her husband.®? Any compassionate brother 
would have done the same thing. 

Susannah visited her husband in jail in July, and her plea to 
Congress in that month told of the plight in which she found her- 
self. Her pétition’? to Congress was dated July 8, 1776. She 
signed it ‘Susanna Connolly.’ Part of her petition follows: “I must 
say I think it very cruel if I must be detained here from an only 





66 Boyd Crumrine, ed., “Minute Book of Virginia Court Held at Fort Dunmore 
(Pittsburgh) for the District of West Augusta 1775-1776,” 
Annals of Carnegie Museum, 1, p. 535. 

67 Journals of Congress, 3, p. 121. Minutes of Thurs., Nov. 12, 1778. 

68 Pa. Archives (First Series), IV, pp. 728-29. 
Colonial Records, X, p. 533. This relates to the action taken by the “Com- 
mittee of Safety Philada 2nd April 1776” as a result of Samuel Sample’s visit 
to Connolly. 

69 Journals of Congress — Minutes of Monday, May 13, 1776. It was “Resolved, 
That Mrs. Connolly, wife of John Connolly, have leave to visit her husband 
in gaol. 


70 Pa. Archives, 1V, pp. 782-83. 
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Child; and without any allowance for my subsistence, which is not 
deny’d even to those that have acted quite different from me who, 
from the natural ties of Affection came to see a Husband in Con- 
finement, dangerously ill. If you imagine, Gentlemen, it is in my 
power to prejudice you in the Country, I am willing to be confined 
to Pittsburgh where my child is.” She also pointed out that such 
a course would save the “unnecessary Expence” of supporting her 
in Philadelphia and would afford her the “Satisfaction of seeing” 
her child. The clouds of disgrace were darkening over the Ward 
and Sample families. 

Susannah’s letter was referred to the Committee of Safety with 
the request that it “make proper provision for her till further order 
of Congress.” 7! 

It was in that year of 1776, by deed dated February twentieth, 
that “George Croghan of Pittsburgh” conveyed to “William Croghan 
of the same place” over six thousand acres of land in the Pittsburgh 
area.”? 

In December of that year, Edward Ward was sworn in as a 
justice of the peace of the Court of Yohogania County at its first 
session.”> The office of sheriff had also been tendered him, but 
he refused it at that time because of the boundary dispute between 
Pennsylvania and Virginia, and he proposed “praying the General 
Assembly to have a Temporary line fixed between them.” 74 Ward 
and many other residents of Pittsburgh were victims of the con- 
troversy between the two states. There was no middle ground for 
those caught in the web of politics. They had to make a choice and 
they were probably aware that, whichever side they chose, they 
were apt to be on the losing team. The last session of the Court 





71 Ibid. 

72 D.B. 1-A, Washington County. Pa., records. The consideration recited in the 
deed was “seven hundred and two pounds twelve shillings lawful money of 
great britain.” This was the William Croghan who had been brought to 
America about 1768 by George Croghan. In Conquest of the Country North- 
west of the River Ohio — 1778-1783 — and Life of Gen. George Rogers 
Clark, by William Hayden English, President of the Indiana Historical So- 
ciety, pub’d in 1896 by the Bowen-Merrill Co., it was stated, on p. 1003, 
that William Croghan “was the nephew of the celebrated George Croghan, 
who was long in the employ of the British as Indian Agent under Sir Wil- 
liam Johnson.” 

73 Minutes of the Court of Yohogania County, Dec. 23, 1776; “Minute Book of 
the Virginia Court Held for Yohogania County, First at Augusta Town (now 
Washington) and Afterwards on the Andrew Heath Farm near Elizabeth, 
1776-1780” Annals of Carnegie Museum, edited by Boyd Crumrine, Washing- 
ton Co., Pa., II, p. 78. 

74 Ibid., pp. 79-80. 
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of Yohogania County was held on August 28, 1780, and Ward signed 
the minutes of that last session.75 

Connolly was still in the public eye and in jail in April, 1777, 
for at that time Brigadier General James Ewing signed a bond”? to 
secure his release. Connolly was his half-brother. Ewing was 
another of the patriots who suffered humiliation by reason of Con- 
nolly’s conduct. Connolly was not long at liberty. 

More than two years passed, and then the War Office “Re- 
solved, That the commissary general of prisoners be authorized to 
exchange Lieutenant Colonel J. Connolly for any lieutenant colonel 
in the Army of the United States, who is now a prisoner of the 
enemy.? ” 77 

Ward, in the preceding month, had felt the necessity of getting 
a certificate from the Court of Yohogania County as to the first 
period of his military service. 

Colonel Daniel Brodhead was exerting himself at that time to 
harass Ward. Reading between the lines, one can sense that Ward 
was anticipating Brodhead’s next moves and needed the certificate 
either to fortify his legal position or his position in the community 
or both. 

The minutes of the Court of Yohogania County of October 26, 
1779, show that Benjamin Kuykendall swore “that in the Spring 
of the year, 1754, he saw Major Edward Ward on his march to 
Virginia from what is now Fort Pitt. that the sd. Maj. Ward had 
command of the party with him & that he understood that he was 
the commanding officer of the Post at the aforesd. place as an offi- 
cer in the Virginia line & surrendered to the French.” 7 A certifi- 
cate as to Major Thomas Smallman’s military service was issued 
by the court at the same time.” 

The very next month, that is, in November, 1779, Colonel Brod- 
head ordered that “Edward Ward and Thomas Smallman” be re- 
quired to move from their home on four days’ notice. His orders 
to that effect were given to David Duncan, who, at the foot of “a 
True Coppy” of Brodhead’s order, had written before he handed 
the order to Ward and Smallman: 





75 Ibid., Minutes of “Augt. 28. 1780,” p. 427. 

76 Pa. Archives (First Series), 5, p. 298. 

77 Journals of Congress, 15, p. 1231. 

78 Minutes of the Court of Yohogania County of October 26, 1779, Annals of Car- 
negie Museum, 2, pp. 392-393. 

79 Ibid., p. 391. 
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“Gentlemen—Agreeable to the Above Instructions 
you will Please to remove Nov. 22, 1779.” 8° 


The order made no mention of the family of Edward Ward. 
Anyone reading it then, or more than two centuries later, would 
think that two men, Ward and Smallman, lived alone in the house, 
but such was not the case. Living in the house with Ward and 
Smallman when that despicable order was delivered to them, was 
Hannah, Ward’s wife, who “was in an ill State of Health; his son, 
Lieut. John Ward of the Eighth Pennsylvania Regiment lying with 
a Broken Leg (which accident happened to him on an Expedition 
under the command of Col. Brodhead up the Allegenany River) 
and a Bound Girl dangerously II] of a Fever.” *! 

Ward’s anger must have mounted to the boiling point when 
he received Brodhead’s order to vacate his home in the latter part 
of the raw month of November on four days’ notice and to remove 
from it the ill persons. Ward had probably resided in Pittsburgh 
for more years than any other man then living there, and to be 
subjected to such vile treatment must have been almost unbearable. 

The exact moves in the eviction were these: David Duncan, 
acting under Colonel Brodhead’s orders, appeared at the home of 
Ward and Smallman between “the Twentieth and Twenty-Second 
Day” of November, 1779, and told them, “after making some Ap- 
pologies,” that they “must provide” (and he meant ‘obtain’) “other 
Lodgings as the Commandant [Brodhead] said he must Throw 
Troops into their House to protect that Garrison of Fort Pitt.” * 

Ward and Smallman asked Duncan if he had written orders. 
He said he did not have, but he left and returned with the signed 
order. Ward and Smallman asked him “to inform Col! Brodhead 
that they would take Twenty Soldiers into their House, and that 
they would have Two Rooms in their House for the Use of the 
Officers, that all their Doors should be thrown open on an Approach 
of an enemy to receive any Number of Troops that Colonel Brodhead 
thought proper to order into their House,” and “Urged to Mr. Duncan 
how cruel it was to be obliged to leave their House at that severe 





80 Col. Brodhead’s Instructions to David Duncan. Document 3098 in Pennsylvania 
Miscellany, Manuscript Div. (of Ref. Dept.), Library of Congress. 

81 Deposition dated May 10, 1781, of Edward Ward and Thomas Smallman before 
William Harrison, one of the justices of the Court of Yohogania Co., Va. 
Document 3093 in Pa. Miscellany, MS Div. (of Ref. Dept.), Library of 
Congress. 


82 Ibid. 
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Season of the year,” particularly as Mrs. Ward “was in an ill State 
of Health” and Lt. John Ward was “lying with a Broken Leg,” 
which he had suffered in an expedition under Col. Brodhead.*? 
The illness of the “Bound Girl” was also mentioned. 

David Duncan reported back to Brodhead, but Brodhead re- 
fused to countermand his order. 

Ward and Smallman, still hopeful of being permitted to remain 
in their home and of not having to remove the sick persons from it, 
offered to “Build an Addition” to one of the “Ends of the House 
for the Soldiers” at their own expense if it became necessary to 
quarter more troops there. They requested Brodhead to come 
down to their place, which he did, and Ward “showed him at which 
End he would Build for the Reception of the Soldiers,” ** i.¢., the 
additional ones that might be sent there as time went on. 

Ward also “urged to the Commandant [Brodhead] that the 
House could not defend the Garrison”; that he “was sure that One 
of the Cannon would Level the House,” and that he was also “sure 
that if any Enemy had possession of the Cannon playing on the 
House, the Materials of which the House was built would destroy 
all Lodged in it.” *’ Ward was a seasoned military man who had 
seen much warfare, and his statements as to the vulnerability of 
the house to attack were unquestionably true. 

Brodhead was obdurate. He answered that “he would Suffer 
no Houses or Buildings to be Erected,” and that they must give up 
possession as ordered. Edward Ward then cannily asked Brodhead 
“to be candid and tell him... as the House was a little Elegant if 
he, Colonel Brodhead, did not want the house for himself.” Brod- 
head replied “that it would be convenient for him as it was so near 
the Garrison.” © Ward then told Brodhead, and fury was probably 


‘ ” 


in his tones, that he “would never leave it until forced out of it. 
Later, Ward and Smallman went to Brodhead and offered to 
have the house removed. Brodhead rejected that offer, saying “he 
could not think of having so much property destroyed.” 
Ward and Smallman then 
the Quarter Master’s giving a Certificate to return it in as good 


‘ 


‘offered to give up the House upon 


repair as it then was, which Colonel Brodhead rejected, and Damned 





83 Ibid. 
84 Ibid. 
85 Ibid. 
86 Ibid. 
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himself if he cared what became of it when he was done with it.” 8” 
Brodhead’s arrogance must have been insufferable to Ward and 
Smallman. 

They still harbored the hope that they would be allowed to 
remain in their house, together with the other members of the house- 
hold, “as they thought that no such daring invasion of property 
would be made,” but they were sadly mistaken. 

The next move was this: “Capt. Thomas Beal who commanded 
the Maryland Corps” appeared and “informed them how disagree- 
able it was to him to comply with the Orders” to evict them. The 
manner in which the eviction was carried out was told in the 
following words in a deposition®’* of May 10, 1781, made by Ward 
and Smallman: 

The force was committed on the Twenty-Sixth Day of November 

late in the Evening the Soldiers Marching with fixed Bayonets, 

Drums beating and Fifes playing exhibiting all the Pomp of Martial 

Order to Dispossess the Deponents of their Property, And in making 

their forcible Entry had it not been for the gentlemanly conduct of 

Captain Tannehill the Deponents are sure that some of them or 

theirs must have suffered, as several of the Troops appeared to be 

intoxicated with Liquor, the Deponent [Edward Ward] adrest him- 
self to the Officers and Soldiers and told them he was sorry to see 
them made so Bad a use of, that Troops raised and Maintained were 

for other purposes, that is, for Defending Citizens in their Lives, 

Liberties and properties and were never intended to be made In- 

vaders of the Citizens Lives Liberties or Property—The afforesaid 

Deponent warned them not to make the Force, but it was made with 

Fixt Bayonets and the Deponents were Obliged to leave their House, 

Exposed to suffer in their Person, their families and their stock. 

It is unlikely that anyone else in Pittsburgh, before or since that 
time, was ever evicted by “Soldiers Marching with fixed Bayonets, 
Drums beating and Fifes playing.” Brodhead’s infamous treat- 
ment of Ward, one of Pittsburgh’s bravest men and one who had 
served it well, was inexcusable. 

Various protests were made to Pennsylvania authorities against 
3rodhead’s misuse of power. A memorial, which was signed by 
John Ormsby, James Robinson, Edward Ward, Thomas Smallman, 
Devereux Smith, John Irwin, Geo. Wallace, A. Fowler, Wm. Red- 
dick, and some other very worthy citizens of that day, expressed 
alarm because “Col? Brodhead, Commanding Officer at the Garri- 
son of Fort Pitt” was exercising martial power “over this Town.” 


They stated that they were aware “that the laws and constitution 





87 Ibid. 
88 Ibid. 
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of our country have fixed a precise boundary to the Military power.” 

Among their other assertions were the following: 
Some of us who make the representations have been Inhabitants of 
the Town of Pittsburgh many years, have enjoyed the liberties and 
immunities of Citizens, have suffered in our persons and fortunes 
for the Jurisdiction of Pennsylvania, and all of us contended for the 
cause of America, and are willing to lay down our lives in the 
field, but not to have our liberty, our property and our lives sus- 
pended on the Will of a Commanding Officer and a Court Martial. 


Some of us have left our habitations to avoid the Scalping knife, 
and Tomahawk of the merciless Savage, and have gained a Tem- 
porary residence in this town, we feel it peculiarly hard that we are 
supposed to have lost our rights to the laws of our Country, at the 
same time with our possessions, and in removing to a different part 

of the County of Westmoreland, to hold our lives at the discretion 

of military power.89 
The memorial ended with a very earnest plea for the removal of 
Colonel Brodhead from Fort Pitt. 

Another order of Colonel Brodhead was issued on March 6, 
1780.°° Edward Ward's deposition relating to this and other mat- 
ters sheds considerable light upon Brodhead’s character and the 
unfair treatment to which Ward was subjected. This deposition was 
dated May 10, 1781.7! 

It was inevitable that Colonel Brodhead, who had _ inflicted 
military rule upon the spirited inhabitants of Westmoreland County, 
should be recalled. Congress appointed Brigadier General William 
Irvine “Commander at Fort Pitt, 11 Oct. 1781.” % 

Before Colonel Brodhead’s recall, Edward Ward’s troubles were 
multiplied when his son, Lieutenant John Ward, was tried at a 
general court martial held at Fort Pitt on June 29, 1781.%% The 





89 Undated memorial “To his Excellency the President and Supreme Executive 
Council of the State of Pennsylvania, signed by Edwd Ward, John Ormsby, 
James Robinson, Devereux Smith, Geo. Wallace, Wm. Reddick and many 
other influential citizens of that time. The petition asked that the matter 
be brought to the attention of Congress and that Congress be induced “to 
direct his Excellency General Washington to remove Col Broadhead from this 
Command and give such orders to the succeeding officer at this post, whoever 
he may be, as will restrain him from such invasion of the rights of the 
Citizens.” This is Document 3089 in Pennsylvania Miscellany, MS. Div. 
(of Ref. Dept.), Library of Congress. 

90 Document 3099 in Pennsylvania Miscellany, MS. Div. (Ref. Dept.), Library 
of Congress. 


91 Deposition of May 10, 1781, of Edward Ward and Thomas Smallman. (See fn. 
81) 


92 Pa. Archives (First Series), 9, p. 419. 

93 Louise Phelps Kellogg, ed., Frontier Retreat on the Upper Ohio 1779-1781, Col- 
lections, Wisconsin Historical Society, Madison, 1917, 24, Draper Series, 
5, p. 470, et seq. 
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record shows that the charges were of a trivial nature. They were 
preferred by Colonel Stephen Bayard. John Ward was acquitted. 
His stirring testimony would gladden the hearts of everyone who 
believes in the rights of American citizens. Leaving that aspect of 
his testimony aside, the testimony clearly indicated that, piaying a 
part in the incidents immediately preceding his arrest, were asper- 
sions that were cast upon his father. Some of his testimony bearing 
upon that aspect follows: “I have an Effectionate Father Gentle- 
men that merits no such appellation. He is a citizen, and has 
associated with his fellow citizens to obtain a redress of grievances 
which they have an undisputed right to do and which is fully shown 
by the Sixteenth article of the constitution . .. To hear my Father 
called a Scoundrel without rousing resentment and indignation would 
have argued that I was destitute of Filiel affection, and that I had 
neither the feelings of a son, nor the spirit of aman...” %* Edward 
Ward, if he heard his son’s testimony, and he probably did, may 
iave furtively wiped away a tear. 

Time passed. George Croghan died the next year and Edward 
Ward and many others mourned his passing. The following year, 
John Ward had the honor of being enrolled as an “Original Mem- 
ber” of the Society of the Cincinnati. John, meanwhile, had mar- 
ried Mary Boyd. 

Edward Ward, in 1783, presented a petition’ for compensation 
for the use of his house at Pittsburgh by Colonel Brodhead and the 
troops under his command. Resentment must have rankled deeply 
within him every time he thought of his eviction from that house. 

Several years passed and, in 1787, Edward Ward’s lots Nos. 
146 and 147, and his house which had been built on one or on part 
of both lots, were sold at sheriff’s sale?® to James O'Hara, and be- 
came, together with a part of lot No. 145, his homestead on Water 
Street, the historic street that now bears the name Fort Pitt 
Boulevard. 

John Ward left Pittsburgh shortly after the sheriff's sale to 


94 Ibid. 

95 Journals of Congress, XXIV, p. 451, fn. 1. The petition was dated “Princeton, 
July 26. 1783.” 

96 D.B. 2. p. 188. Allegheny County, Pa., records. 
See also Pittsburgh Gazette of Sept. 1, 1787, re John Ward's protest and his 
assertion of part ownership of the property. ; 
Also see D.B. 2, p. 255, Allegheny County records, for John Ward’s Quit 
Claim deed to James O'Hara, dated April 3, 1788. 
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live in Hannah’s Town in Westmoreland County, Pennsylvania. 
A little later, perhaps wanting to break all bonds with Pennsylvania, 
he entered into a Letter Agreement®’ with George Morgan to go to 
New Madrid. John was then the father of at least one child, 
Boyd Ward.” 

In 1793, a Fourth of July celebration was held by “a large 
company of Citizens from Pittsburgh at the tavern of Mrs. Ward 
on the southwestern bank of the Monongahela River.” %? That tavern 
was probably operated by Mrs. Edward Ward. 

Sometime between that Fourth of July celebration and Sep- 
tember twenty-first of that year, Edward Ward crossed from the 
valley of life into the valley of death. The sorrows he had known 
died with him. How he departed this life, and the exact date of 
his death has not been learned. It is known, beyond a doubt, that 
he was dead by that date for, in The Pittsburgh Gazette of Sat- 


urday, September 21, 1793, was the following advertisement :'° 


PUBLIC SALE 
To be sold at public sale, on Saturday, the 28th instant, 
at the dwelling house of EpwArp Warp, deceased, at the 
lower Ferry, on the Monongahela, opposite Pittsburgh, 
sundry household furniture &c. Three Months’ credit will 
be allowed the purchasers on giving security. Sale to begin 
at two o'clock in the afternoon. 


Edward Ward, before death ended his tragic life, must have 
wondered why he had risked his life so often to help make South- 
western Pennsylvania a safe place in which to live. He must have 
wondered, too, why he had spent so much of life’s precious time 
and energy in acquiring vast amounts of acreage only to lose most 
of the land. Something within him drove him ever on and on until 





97 D.B. 1, pp. 79-80, Allegheny County Records. The instrument was dated Dec. 
11, 1788. It was addressed by Geo. Morgan “To John Ward Esqr” and it 
set forth the understanding between them. 

98 Boyd Ward was born July 4, 1787. He died on Dec. 21, 1848. This data was 
taken from the tombstone at his grave in Long Run Presbyterian Graveyard 
in Irwin. Pa. Juliet Ward was born in 1793. 

99 Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine, 6, p. 194. July, 1923. 

100 This is, seemingly, the first and only reference to Edward Ward’s death in the 

issues of the Pittsburgh Gazette available in Pittsburgh. Carnegie Library in 

Oakland, the Darlington Memorial Library of the University of Pittsburgh 

and The Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania have some but not all 

of the issues for the year 1793. 
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finally death stopped the motor of his fine mind and his stout heart. 

Some of the more interesting conveyances of land to or from 
Edward Ward are listed in the Appendix. He sold lots in down- 
town Pittsburgh in 1779, which was five years before the sale of 
the numbered lots. Ward’s deeds that are of particular interest are 
the ones conveying land at the Point. He mentions in some deeds 
a ““Well street” and an “Alegania street” in downtown Pittsburgh. 
Both those names were obviously consigned to oblivion when the 
so-called “Original Plan of Pittsburgh” (identified by the date May 
31, 1784, and known as Colonel Wood’s Plan) was drawn. _Inci- 
dentally, Colonel John Campbell’s plan of Pittsburgh had been drawn 
about two decades earlier. The thought occurs that the “Well street” 
mentioned by Ward may have been a street where there was a 
community well from which the townsfolk drew the water they 
needed. 

A vast store of knowledge of Pittsburgh’s history died with 
Edward Ward. His wife outlived him by many years. The Pitts- 
burgh Gazette of November 8, 1814, reported her death as follows: 

“Died—On Tuesday, the first inst., Mrs. Hannah Ward, 

relict of Major Edward Ward.” 

In her last will and testament,'®' she made a bequest to her 
“Sister Susanah Connely,” and while the name is spelled “Connely” 
and not “Connolly” in the will, it is this will that helps to establish 
that it was her sister Susannah who married the notorious John Con- 
nolly, a traitor to America. 

Hannah also made a bequest to Edward Sample and Sarah 
Sample, “children of Steele Sample and Julia, his wife, deceased.” 
Here again it is her last will and testament that proves that Julia 
(who was also known as Juliet) was the wife of Steele Semple 
[Sample] and not of John Connolly. Hannah’s only bequest to her 
“Son John Ward” was “one dollar.” While her will indicates that 
he was still living, he may not have been. When and where he 
died is not known.'® He was, apparently, still alive in 1807.'% 





101 Hannah Ward’s last will and testament is dated Dec. 3, 1813. It was recorded 
on Nov. 4, 1814. in W.B. 2, p. 54, Allegheny County aie 

102 Frank Joseph Forsyth, a descendant of John Ward, in his application —- 
to in fn 54 for enrollment in the S.A.R. was unable to give the date of John’s 
birth or of his marriage and, as to his death, he stated that he died after 1797. 
Mr. Forsyth is a member of the S.A.R.—No. 1053 of The Pennsylvania 
Society; and National Number 29624. 

103 It is assumed that John Ward was still alive in 1807, because of a deed dated 
Dec. 17, 1807, from “Anthony Beelen of the Borough of Pittsburgh and 
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Where Edward Ward's mortal remains were buried, and where 
his son John was interred, is unknown, it seems, but in Long Run 
Presbyterian Graveyard in Irwin, Pennsylvania, are the graves of 
some of their descendants.' 

Trails yet to be explored regarding Edward Ward's last years 
may show in what manner they were spent. The facts unearthed 
regarding him show that his life became more and more tragic as 
the years wore on. 

He served Pittsburgh well from the time when he was one of 
the men who made the first settlement in it. Even when he served 
as a Virginia magistrate he was still serving Pittsburgh and Pitts- 
burghers. He helped it to become a great city. 

Pittsburgh, which was dear to his heart for many years of his 
life, may have broken his heart! 


APPENDIX 


A List oF SOME OF THE MorE INTERESTING REAL ESTATE 
CONVEYANCES IN WHICH EpwArRp Warp WaAs EITHER 
GRANTOR OR GRANTEE 


1 Deed dated Sept. 8, 1779, from “Edward Ward of the Town of 
Pittsburgh, County of Yohogania and Commonwealth of Virginia” 
to “William Freeman and John Fuisset of the town county and 
commonwealth aforesaid.” The consideration paid was “nine hun- 
dred pounds current and lawful money of the U.S.A.” The land 
conveyed was “Three certain tracts of land situate on the Eastern 
bank of the Allegania River in what is commonly called the Orchard 
to extend on the front of Well street to Allegania street and on the 
Allegania street and thence to the said bank of the river and thence 
to the place of beginning on the North side of Well street to con- 


Elizabeth, his wife” to “John Ward of the same Borough.” The property 
conveyed was part of Lot No. 322 in Pittsburgh. It was to be held “to the 
said John Ward, his heirs and assigns from the date hereof for and during the 
Existance of this World.” 

104 Among the descendants buried there are Boyd Ward, a son of John Ward (see 
fn 98); Juliet Ward, a daughter of John Ward. whose tombstone has in- 
scribed on it “In Memory of Juliet, Consort of John Forsyth, who departed 
this life August 16, 1834. in the 4lst year of her age”; and buried there, too, 
is his grandson and namesake. Edward, who “Died April 10, 1819, in the 
22nd year of his age.” Buried there are the remains of the lady who was 
certainly John Ward’s wife. Her tombstone bears this inscription: “In 

Memory of Mrs. Mary Ward, who departed this life April 15, 1828, in the 

62nd year of her age.” 








»_—_——~ 
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tain the full quantity of Three Acres of land and (thats) each 
Lott to contain One Acre of land...” D.B. 1-C, p. 277, Wash- 
ington County, Pa. records. 


2 Deed dated Sept. 4, 1779, from “Edward Ward of the Town of 
Pittsburgh, County of Yohogania and Commonwealth of Virginia” 
to “Jacob Haymaker of the town county and Commonwealth afore- 
said.” The land conveyed consisted of “two certain Lotts of land 
situate on the Eastern side of the Allegania river bounding thereon 
in what is commonly called the Orchard joining said Ward’s lower 
pasture or inclosure and to extend to a street called Allegania street 
containing full quantity of two acres (thats) each Lott to contain 
one acre.” D.B. 1-C, pp. 281-2, Washington Co., Pa., Records. 


3 Deed dated Sept. 13, 1779, from Edward Ward to Henry Heth. 
The land conveyed was “situate, lying and being in that part of the 
aforesaid Edward Ward’s Enclosures and Improvements called the 
Brick Ponds beginning partly at the lower end of said Ponds at 
the lower end of Charles Richard’s garden thence twelve perch 
in a direction with said Edward Ward’s fence on the northern side 
of the main street leading from the Town of Pittsburgh to the Fort 
(in frunt) ....” D.B. 1-C, p. 280, Washington Co., Pa., records. 


4 Deed dated Sept. 15, 1779, from Edward Ward to James Mc- 
Goldrick. The land conveyed consisted of “Four Certain Lotts of 
land situate in what is commonly called the Orchard beginning and 
joining a Lott claimed by John Irwin thence joining a Lott claimed 
by the heirs of Col. MayKay thence in a straight line to Well street 
thence down on the Southern side of Well street to Allegania street 
thence on the eastern side of Allegania street to said Irwin’s Lott 
or the place of beginning Containing the full quantity of Four 
Acres (thats) each Lott to contain one acre.” D.B. 1-C, p. 279, 
Washington Co., Pa., records. 


5 Deed dated Jan. 17, 1784, from Edward Ward “of the Town 
of Pittsburgh in the County of Westmoreland in the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania” to “David Duncan and Mayjor John Findley of 
the same place . . . as Tennants in Common and not as Joint Ten- 
nants . . . all that Certain peice or parcel of Land Situate on the 
South Eastern Bank of the River Alligania joining the King’s field 
a Lott of Ground Claimed by William Evins and a peace of Ground 
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and Improvements made by Mr. Joseph Spear Deceased to Include 
all that peice of Ground Cleared inclosed and improved by Alex- 
ander Ross and known by the name of Ross’s field Computed to be 
Twenty Acres be the same more or less it being the same peice 
of Ground which was Granted by permission of Charles Edmon- 
stone Commanding officer at Pittsburgh by his permit dated the 
Nineteenth of September one Thousand seven hundred and Sixty 
Eight to Alexander Ross” and assigned by said Ross to said Ward. 
D.B. A-1, p. 372, Westmoreland Co., Pa., records. 


6 Deed dated May 14, 1785, from Edward Ward and John Purdon 
to Frederic Eugene Francis Baron de Beelen Bertholff and John 
Morgan. The land conveyed was in Washington County and the 
deed recited that the land contained “in the whole four thousand 
three hundred acres with the usual allowance of six acres Percent 
for roads,” and so forth. D.B. 1-B, pp. 336-343, Washington Co., 
Pa., records. 


7 Deed dated Nov. 18, 1773, from “George Croghan of Fort Pitt 
Esquire” to “Edward Ward of the same place Gent.,” conveying a 
tract of land “lying and being in the Branches of Montures or the 
half moon Run” and “Containing three thousand two hundred and 
thirty-four acres,” et cetera. (From Crumrine’s “Record of Deeds 
for the District of West Augusta,” Vol. III, No. 2 of Annals of 
Carnegie Museum, p. 270.) 


8 Deed dated May 2, 1785, from John Penn, Junior, and John Penn 
to Edward Ward. Lots conveyed were Nos. 106 and 107 in Col. 
Wood’s General Plan of Pittsburgh. Consideration paid: Twenty- 
two pounds, ten shillings, lawful Silver money of Pa. D.B. ‘B’, 
pp. 107-08, Westmoreland County, Pa., records. 


9 Deed dated May 2, 1786, from John Penn, Junior, and John 
Penn to Edward Ward “of the town of Pittsburgh.” The lots con- 
veyed were Nos. 18 and 19 in Col. Wood’s Plan. D.B. ‘B’, pp. 
65-66, Westmoreland Co., Pa., records. 


Two days later, Ward conveyed those lots, by deed dated May 4, 
1786, to Andrew Mitchell. Ward had paid “thirty-three pounds 15 
shillings lawfull Silver money of Pa.” for them. He sold them to 
Mitchell for “one hundred pounds:” D.B. ‘B’, p. 66, Westmore- 
land Co., Pa., records. 





— 
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Eleven years later those same two lots were sold at sheriff's sale, 
after being taken into execution as the property of Edward Ward, 
to Hugh Henry Brackenridge. The deed was dated June 15, 1797, 
and was recorded on Feb. 22, 1798, in D.B. 7, pp. 514-15-16, Alle- 


gheny Co., Pa., records. 


10 Deed dated Sept. 13, 1779, from James McGoldrick to Edward 
Ward conveyed “All that tract of land Plantation and Improve- 
ment known by the name of McGoldrick’s Improvements opposite 
to Fort Pitt on the Southern branch of the Rivers Ohio and Mo- 
nongalia and all his said James McGoldrick’s improvement on the 
lower end of Cole Hill the first boundary of said land and improve- 
ment beginning at the mouth of Saw Mill Run joining Eliott’s im- 
provement on the said run... with all the aforesaid improvements 
and Claims to be three hundred acres of land more or less, together 


with all and singular the . . . buildings, improvements 


The consideration paid was three hundred pounds. D.B. 1-C, p. 283, 
Washington Co., Pa., records. 















































THE GLORY ROAD* 


: 
Ewinc L. RAFFERTY 
LIGONIER 1758 
John Forbes, you’re off on your last campaign, 
Some fifty miles in the wintry rain, 
\ Your body twisted in mortal pain, 
J 


Unable to grasp a bridle rein, 

Leaving behind you the wagon-train, 
Scorning its tents and bags of grain, 
Trading its comforts for miles of gain 
With pride in the Briton’s bull-dog strain 
And firm intent in that iron brain 

To break a link in the Frenchman’s chain; 
Efface the blemish on Braddock’s slain 
And the martyrs left on a hilltop plain; 
Regain for your king his lost domain, 
End forever the Gallic reign. 


What will you find at the journey’s end? 
What does the hideous past portend? 

What do you find as you hew your way ?— 
3urnt-out cabins and blood-drenched clay. 
What is the lure of this cursed land 

Firm in the grasp of a savage hand, 
Locked in the chill November fog, 


Its icy landscape of hill and bog, 
What do you seek in this coming brawl? 
What is the reason behind it all? 
You know, John Forbes, but you do not say; 
} Mr. Rafferty, now a resident of New York, was born in Pittsburgh of 


an early and well known family. Much of his time since college days has 
been devoted to writing. Mr. Rafferty has long been a student of Western 
Pennsylvania history and has incorporated much factual material in his 
epic verse on General Forbes.—Ed. 

* “The Glory Road” is a short excerpt from a larger book-length trilogy on 
Braddock, Forbes, and Bouquet. As a general rule we do not publish 
poetry. An exception is made for “The Glory Road” as it is a ballad 
of sound history and of good quality.—Ed. 
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Your men don’t know. It is best that way, 
Best to dwell on the ancient theme, 
England’s glory, its arms supreme. 


The pride of empire! You don’t infer 
It’s the same old motive, simply—fur. 
In this, John Forbes, you’ve little pride. 
Hardly your fault—but a thought to hide. 
And wars are made of curious things— 
The souls of men or the greed Of kings, 
A rival god or a woman’s smile, 

A holy tomb or a desert isle, 

A despot’s humor, a treasure-hoard, 
The constant itch of the vagrant sword. 
The soldier’s creed not to reason why 
3ut simply to march and fight—and die. 


More will pass over your road, John Forbes, 
Than ever your dreams have seen; 
More than ermine for profligate kings 
Or mink for a useless queen :— 

The road that the Scot Sinclair had cut 
With whiskey and spade and axe, 
With sweat and blood and profanity, 
Strewed deep in its rutted tracks; 

The road that became the beaten path 
Of a million pioneers 

To a lusty empire mainly built 

Of courage and brawn and tears; 

An empire spelt in ten thousand names 
That mirror humor and pluck— 
Kentucky, Wyoming, Poodletown, 
Molly’s Bottom and Keokuk, 


Missouri, Wisconsin, Pimple Peak, 
Cheyenne, Tombstone, Muleshoe Creek, 
Dakota, Michigan, Henscratch Flat, 
Lousy Level, Maumee, and Platte, 
Republican River, Tennessee, 
Yellowstone and Skilligallee, 
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Steamboat Rapids and Frozen Toes, 
Indiana and Smutty Nose.* 


, Men from Rhode Island will come that way ; 
Men from New Hampshire and Maine; 
Trading their homelands for chancier ones 

On mountain, river, and plain, 

Men in homespun powdered with dust 
Shouting a motto, “Pike’s Peak or bust.” 

Men with their women, oxen, cows; 

Carts with their kettles, bedsteads, plows; 

Men with their names writ lightly in sand,— 
Names they'll write later large on the land. 

All with the courage to dare the unknown, 
Wrest from its rigors their share of its own :— 
The end of their rainbow no mountain of gold, 
Only their birthright to have and to hold. 

The end of the trail no castle in Spain :-— 


A clearing, a cabin, a planting of grain. 


VALLEY OF DECISION 
‘hey stumbled through the nightlike, virgin forest: 
A foe to be fought as men are fought—with violence. 
Its pitchpines and redwood cedars, its hardwoods— 
The oaks, the hickories, the walnut, ash and elm— 
Long since destroyed in the endless waste of man. 
Their birthplaces scarred with the ugliness of man’s works. 


The Twenty-fourth of November, the gorges of Turtle Creek, 
That Braddock had deserted to his undoing; 

Over on the left the snow-patched hills of the Monongahela— 
Its muddied waters swollen with the floods 

} 3ouquet had predicted. 

Washington steeled himself as he saw those hills. 

Twice had he passed them and come away in defeat. 

That night, bivouacked on the wintry ground 

They built no fires, nor would they, had the wood been dry. 
Midnight. A heavy rumbling over the woods. 





* Unusual names are from George R. Stewart’s Names on the Land, published 


by Random House in 1945. 
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A magazine destroyed? By accident or purpose? 


Dawn. A scout with news: the enemy was loading his boats. 


Already some were filled and away! 


A strong advance led the way, this time the straight way 
Through the ravines Braddock had feared, over the hills, 
Over the frosted leaves. 

The bare boughs that swung in the bleak November wind. 
The Highlanders, the leader still in his litter 

Swung between two horses; 

The Royal Americans, mostly Irish, “Dutch” and Swedes; 
To left and right, Bouquet and Washington leading 
Winding through the valleys, over the hills:—to the last one 
With its carrion burden of Grant’s slaughtered warriors, 
Their heads on stakes, kilts draped derisively beneath, 

A tempest of rage swept through the ranks. 

This was the time, the place, for battle 

Had the Frenchman dared. 


La BELLE RIVIERE 


Down on the left flowed a muddy stream, 
Its warmth dissolving in misty steam 
Once red with the blood of a beaten host, 
Now the haunt of an arrogant ghost, 

On the right its sister, already chill’, 

Its source a spring on a Northland hill. 

In the distance a haze of sullen smoke 
Hung low on the bare-limbed ash and oak, 
While a tongue of flame through the driving sleet 
Yellowed the spot where the rivers meet. 
On down the left to the flat ahead 

A swampy pond and a dozen dead. 


Over the race-path Hazlet’s horse— 
The path of the red man’s gauntlet course; 
Then silent columns two by two, 

Alert for the curdling scalp-halloo ; 

Next looming ahead on the open plain 

The flaming walls of French Duquesne, 
Warned by its watchers with quaking knees 
Its foes outnumbered the forest trees 





JUNE 
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Then a handful of redskins, now polite 

With tales of the Frenchman’s hasty flight 

And turncoat mouthings of sham delight 

At this final triumph of British might; 

While the Frenchman’s dreamings died in the glare 
That lighted the loss of his Belle Riviere :— 

His fur-lined visions, his fortress chain, 

Myths in the coals of his own Duquesne. 


A City Is Born 
By this shattered link in the Frenchman’s chain, 
They stood in the snow and sleet and rain:— 
Washington, Armstrong, Henry Bouquet— 
Where the pain-racked Forbes on his litter lay. 
Men from the Southland, men from the East, 
Half-starved, unsheltered, the great, the least, 
Half-clothed, half-frozen, hating the land 
Yet proud in conquest, of him in command. 
And they nailed their flag to a flame-scarred lance 
Where proudly had flown the lilies of France. 


Tue DovustFruL LAND 


As the wild storm-clouds blackened the dusk into night 
They shivered; brushed the wet snow from their shoulders; 
Sought shelter that didn’t exist. 

They had won. What ?— 

A misery-filled land they hated, 

A wilderness more formidable than their foes; 

And, had they known, a land that after it was won 
Must be fought for again and again! 

It was accursed, yet some would stick to it. 

Others would return. 

They would found dynasties, great institutions. 

Some would find trouble, despair ; 

Others riches, happiness, fame ; 

Yet none of them knew and they hated it. 

In the meantime they would find painted death. 

In the mist of the swamps, the haze of the hills, 

They would fight their king, be called rebels. 
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They would fight each other—over whiskey, 
Over another wilderness. 

They would fight each other—over a black man. } 
Be called damned Yankee scum and Secesh. 

They would fight more terrible wars 

And they would triumph. 

Yet the land underneath, this wilderness of theirs, 
They hated. 


MEMORIAL 
They called you The Man with the Head of Iron. 
You were still that, John Forbes, 
But the rest of you rust, decay. 
They carried you back to Philadelphia. 
For forty days they carried you 
Through tangled forests, through snow and ice, 
Over the still untamed mountains 
Back to Philadelphia. 
And there grim Death got hold of your breath, 
And they buried you under the altar of a church 
With merited honors—mostly forgot. 
As with Edward Braddock, your homeland did not want you. 
The church is gone, 
Your bones are lost, 
But men still follow the road you hewed. 

















OF FOOTBRIDGES AND PRESERVATION 


James D. VAN TRUMP 


o consider bridges is never to lack matter for reflection, but in 
Pittsburgh such contemplation is a daily necessity inasmuch as 
our citizens can scarcely stir without their aid. They make 
our rugged topography passable, even convenient, and they clarify 
the haphazard pattern of our streets; lacking their services, this 
city of many hills would be but a series of unconnected islands. 
Necessary since the beginning of time, they are also pre-eminently 
symbols of human communication. As we are here concerned in 
some degree with history, we shall use the bridge as an emblem of 
cultural continuity, a link between the present and the past. 
Having secured our bridge, we wish also to say something 
about preservation 





a word much encountered today. In an era of 
rapid technological advancement, man often seems like an actor in 
an old movie, perpetually running against a whirling canvas back- 
ground. Must constant mutability be our portion? Is there no 
permanence, no stay of change? Change there must be, of course, 
but in every healthy society there should be some traditional base 
against which the mutations occur. Old fashions, old buildings, old 
usages and customs are forever falling backward into history’s 
midden heap, but there are many things both great and small which 
should be kept, passed on. The instruments of change have their 
uses but so have those of preservation, and today we must consider 
them both. These words are concerned with the endurance of bridges 
and some reflections thereon. 

Among the bridges of history, there are those of knowledge 
and unwisdom, of hate and of love, of dreams and of memory. 
Possibly in the face of such large issues it would be best to speak 
soft and in a small way. One man’s symbol may be another’s 
commonplace, and we have no wish to lead the reader into the 
palace of philosophy by our own viaduct. If he chooses, he can 





Mr. Van Trump is not only a member of this Society but also of the 
Society of Architectural Historians, the National Trust for Historic Preser- 
vation and the Victorian Society of London. He is a Recording Collaborator 
for this area in the American Institute of Architect’s Historic American 
3uildings Survey and he has written extensively on local building history. 
—Ed. 
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find his way there by whatsoever bridge he chooses. We are not 
here preoccupied with grand passageways or wide vehicular arches, 
but only with footbridges. It may be said against us that we have 
fastened these slender structures to a large theme like toy horses 
tied to a lion’s tail, but bridges should not be judged merely by 
their dimensions. The plank that carries us over a ditch may be as 
important as the causeway that spans a lake. Lastly, it may be 
observed that footbridges have truly the human measure and ac- 
commodate themselves easily to our steps; they are, so to speak, 
our size. 

This being so, we commend to the attention of the reader two 
small Pittsburgh bridges which are covered passageways connecting 
buildings—the Bridge of Sighs which passes over Ross Street be- 
tween the Allegheny County Court House and Jail, and a similar 
elevated passage that spans Market Street between the two sections 
of the Diamond Market House. One is of granite and the other 
of brick and terra cotta, but they are very like in form and the 
first may well have inspired the second. Each is in danger of re- 
moval, since the structures that sustain them may be demolished in 
the name of the “City of Tomorrow.” Our concern is not with 
the morrow alone, but with today and yesterday, with Pittsburgh 
as a continuing organism which should look kindly on its past; 
therefore we are bold to say that these little bridges should be, if 
not cherished, at least preserved as graceful footnotes, as it were, 
to our history. 

It must be admitted that in this country, bridges as links to 
the past are difficult to preserve. Our 19th or 20th century struc- 
tures do not have the antiquity of imperial Rome or the sanctity of 
medieval usage to warrant their veneration, and modern vehicular 
bridges however splendid, however exciting, are held to he little 
more than continuations of the streets and highways they serve. 
Even the most passionate advocates of preservation would scarce 
lift their voices to speak in favor of an elevated by-pass once it has 
passed its prime. Not many champions, possibly, would come to 
the defense of Brooklyn Bridge were it to be found unsafe or no 
longer useful. True, that great landwork has become a symbol! 
and as such it might be saved, but numerous lesser spans would be 





1 It is not so important a symbol as it once was, but in recent times it was most 
eloquently celebrated by a famous American poet, Hart Crane, in The Bridge 
(New York, 1930). ‘And Thee, across the Harbor, silver paced... 
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thought expendable in the interests of “‘Progress’’—that tinsel tempt- 
ress, that paper ghost who has deluded man since the dawn of 
civilization. Sentiment did not save the great railroad station train 
sheds, those aerial poems spun of steel, which were marvels in their 
day. A rail terminus or a cantilever bridge may be even more im- 
portant, view it as you may, than an 1&th century mansion, but 
if the former can no longer pay their way, they quickly disappear. 
And vanish they do without a trace, for they do not even make 
handsome ruins—the Baths of Caracalla and Melrose Abbey are 
in better case. If ever its dereliction should come to pass, who 
would go to view a shattered Bloomfield Bridge by pale moonlight ?? 
We have, alas, no time for contemplation, romance has deserted 
us, and we would merely, in such an eventuality, lament the incon- 
venience to motor traffic. 

Footbridges, however, may still foster the romantic impulse or 
the contemplative moment. The endurance or the passing of such 





structures may be little remarked in the pages of history—an ex- 
ception, albeit fictional, being that ancient Incan span whose fall 
inspired the novelist Thornton Wilder to erect a whole book on 
the subject.’ Although small, they may assume an_ especial 
importance in our lives or linger persistently among our memories. 
Who does not remember from childhood days, a fallen tree across 
a moving stream and the tentative, delightful passage over it to 
the farther shore; or again, from a later time, a stroll across a 
wavering suspension bridge, a web of slats and wire, where merely 
to touch another hand in the ripe sun of a summer day seemed to 
set the seal of heaven on that path. As a vantage point for con- 
templation, the footbridge has no peer. Near the writer’s home is 
the shortest of footways, an ugly construction of worn concrete and 
rusty plate girders, erected pig-a-back on the abutments of a de- 
molished street bridge over railroad tracks. Here the solitary eve- 
ning hour may induce in the passer-by a grand Wordsworthian 
mood; the luminous sight of the broad valley leading into the city, 





2 Pittsburgh’s Bloomfield Bridge. erected in 1915. is a great deck cantilever span 
connecting Bigelow Boulevard and Liberty Avenue. The references to Melrose 
Abbey and moonlight are to be found in Sir Walter Scott’s Lay of the Last 
Minstrel. Only a few years ago this elucidation would not have been neces- 
sary, but it is doubtful if anyone. except candidates for the Ph.D. in English 
literature, reads Scott’s poetry nowadavs. 

3 The Bridge of San Luis Rey (New York, 1928). The final sentence of the book 

is apposite to our discourse—“There is a land of the living and a land of 

the dead and the bridge is love, the only survival, the only meaning.” 
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the familiar towers and chimneys, the distant wooded ridges, leads 
one to a closer identification with his native place. To gaze widely, 
now here, now there, on this undistinguished but intensely known 
panorama, is to scan the very map of love. So we praise the 
necessity of footbridges, for they are elevations of no very alarm- 
ing attitude from which each of us may overlook the kingdoms of 
his world. 

These frail anonymous structures lead us persuasively to our 
theme and we shall speak first of the Bridge of Sighs since it is 
probably the best known and architecturally most elegant structure 
of its type in the city. Despite its brevity there is certainly no 
arch more graceful among its municipal brethren, and its rather 
bland design, executed in pinkish-grey Milford granite, seems to 
belie its grim purpose of transporting prisoners from jail to court 
room. In function it was no doubt inspired by its prototype at the 
Doge's Palace in Venice, but in form it favors the Rialto in the 
same city.4 Had our bridge, which was erected only in the mid- 
1880's, spanned a Venetian canal instead of the grey asphalt of Ross 
Street, it would probably have achieved a greater celebrity. 

The name of its architect has surely increased its fame, since 
it is part of the Court House and Jail designed by the great 
American architect Henry Hobson Richardson (1838-1886). These 
structures reflect past architectural history at the same time that 
they forecast features of our contemporary building practice. The 
Romantic but disciplined mass of the Court House which suggests 
the form of French 16th century palaces has its Romanesque- 
Byzantine envelope pierced by an ample fenestration which opens 
the building to the world. It is altogether more ornamental, lighter 
in tone—one might say, more feminine—in contrast to the almost 
primitive, closely contained, masculine massiveness of the Jail. The 
main floor plan of the latter was inspired by that of the 6th century 
Syrian Church of St. Simeon Stylites, but the exterior mass of the 
Pittsburgh structure displays touches of the Romanesque Rhineland, 
as well as reminiscences of the medieval fortified buildings of southern 
France.’ Between 6th century Syria and Renaissance France lies 





4 The Ponte dei Sospiri, erected ca. 1600 after the design of Antonio Contino, is 
a rather clumsy footbridge connecting the Doge’s Palace with the old State 
Prison. The Ponte di Rialto erected 1588-92 over the Grand Canal is lined 
with shops. 

5 See the author’s “The Romanesque Revival in Pittsburgh,” Journal of the Soctety 

of Architectural Historians, XVI, No. 3 (October, 1957), 22-29. 
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a gulf of centuries far wider than a Pittsburgh street, but the Bridge 
of Sighs, the transplanted memory of commercial Venice, the stately 
leap of the suave stone, joins them commendably, even graciously. 
Complementary as they are, either building would lose much with- 
out the other, and if the Jail were to disappear the bridge could 
not survive. 

There seems to be complete agreement that the Court House 
should be preserved both as a functioning building and as one of the 
remaining master works of the architect, but the survival of the 
Jail is still in question. It has been urged by many who love 
neither architecture nor the past, that the great walled structure, 
which deserves even more eminently the name of master work, is 
outmoded as a penal institution and should be demolished. The 
history of the prolonged preservation controversy that ensued has 
been very completely told elsewhere in this magazine® and need 
not be retailed again. On the side of preservation, it has been sug- 
gested that the Jail, if it is no longer acceptable as a storage place 
for prisoners, be made into an industrial museum which would seem 
an admirable solution to the problem; thus the structure would not 
lack for a function which would contribute to the clarification and 
the chronicling of a much neglected but supremely important aspect 
of Pittsburgh history. 

Again it has been said against the Jail that it is superabund- 
antly an ugly building, that it is too massively a symbol of incarcer- 
ation, that it too forthrightly thrusts its granite enclosure of 
man’s evil into the public eye. It may be answered that this is not, 
and properly so, the architecture of mitigation; entirely salutary it 
is that we be so powerfully, so splendidly reminded of those lower 
depths which are such an inescapable part of the human condition. 
Why should the stones of sorrow be any less evident, any less 
persuasive than those of joy or light? All great buildings transcend 
even the lowest of their functions, as all famous men are something 
more than their smallest actions. The Jail is larger than the sum 
of its granite blocks and to destroy it would remove not only our 
strongest candidate for national architectural honor, but a magnifi- 
cent artifact of the human spirit as well. 

Since the question of the Jail’s preservation as well as that of 





6 Huff, William S., “Richardson’s Jail,” Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine, 
XLI, No. 1 (Spring, 1958), pp. 41-59. 
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the Bridge of Sighs has been for a little time in abeyance we have 
made another plea for them, in case the public may have become 
forgetful or indifferent. Should the preserver sleep, he may wake 
in dismay, for the demolisher is ever active and walks the city like 
a dragon. An uneasy respite is now the portion of the Jail, but the 
destroyer’s breath is hot on the Diamond Market House and this 
part of the essay is in the nature of a last minute appeal which may 
become an elegy. 

We continue also rather forcibly with our major subject since 
the Market House is a symbol of one of the most immemorial of 
human activities, the buying of food; and it is thereby a link of 
history, necessity, and affection with the past of our city as well as 
with the antiquity of mankind. Further to our purpose, the two 
sections of the structure are themselves bridges, which are con- 
nected at a higher level by the little footway over Market Street. 
Gaunt and tunneled, the Market House rises boldly above the low 
surrounding buildings like a neglected Venetian pavilion from a 
brackish lagoon of asphalt. 

Located in the center of the square known as the Diamond, 
at the intersection of Forbes Avenue (formerly Diamond Street) 
with Market Street, the Market House is the most recent structure 
on a site that during a large part of Pittsburgh’s history has heen 
devoted to the provision of food for the city’s inhabitants. The 
Diamond itself first appears in the plan of the town laid out by 
George Wood and Thomas Vickroy in 1784 and this particular 
tract of land was set aside “for public use” by the owners John 
Penn and John Penn, Jr.?. In March 1787, a public meeting was 
held to discuss the location of a public market at Second and 
Market Streets,* but marketing activities soon settled in the Diamond. 
In 1795-99 the first Allegheny County Court House—a small Clas- 
sical building with two wings—was built in part of the square,’ and 
opposite it was constructed a semi-circular shed known as the Horse- 
shoe Market. The Diamond thereby became a provision center 
soon after its establishment as public ground, although other markets 


7 Wilson. Erasmus, ed., Standard History of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania (Chicago. 
1898). p. 62-67. 
8 History of Allegheny County, Pennsylvania (Chicago, 1889), p. 512. 





9 Killikelly, Sarah H., The History of Pittsburgh (Pittsburgh, 1906), pp. 105-107. 
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were established later in the Triangle, notably on Liberty Avenue!® 

and the Monongahela wharf. 

As the years passed and the city grew larger, changes occurred 
in the Diamond. In 1852 the Court House which had not been 
occupied as such for ten years was taken down and a new Market 
House was built on the site. In that part of the square where the 
Horseshoe had stood, another structure used both as a municipal 
building and a place of public assembly was erected in 1854. Both 
of these structures were ready for occupancy by 1855.'! In the 
City Hall, soldiers were fed and entertained during the Civil War 
and it was here also that the United Presbyterian Church was 
formed in 1858." 

In 1872 when the new Town Hall on Smithfield Street was 
dedicated,'* the lower floor of the “Old City Hall” was taken over 
ior market purposes, but the great room on the second floor con- 
tinued to be used as before, notably as a concert hall. Famous 
singers like Patti and Nordica appeared on its stage, and Sarasate 
the violinist and Paderewski the eminent pianist, then just begin- 
ning his career, performed here.'* This close association of great 
music with vegetables is an intriguing one and the nearness of the 
market to the hall reminds one of London’s Covent Garden. In 
that far-off Pittsburgh, it must have been rather an adventure to 
go to a concert through narrow gas-lit streets and to watch the 
other concert-goers clad in brocaded satin and black broadcloth mak- 
ing their way over dead cabbage leaves and horse dung to hear a 
glamorous soprano sing “Casta diva” or the “Jewel Song” from 
Faust. People were less squeamish in those days and did not mind 
such curious juxtapositions or even unpleasant odors. In our own 
sterilized and sanitary day, it is unfortunate that along with the dirt 
10 History of Allegheny County, Pennsylvania—pp. 694, 701. The Historical So- 

ciety of Western Pennsylvania also possesses among its archives a portion of 

the utes and other documents of Common and Select Councils of 1832 

dealing with this market. (See “Footnotes” pp. 185-198) 

11 Wilson, op. cit., p. 725. 

12 There are bronze tablets commemorating both these events affixed to the outer 
walls of the Market House. 

13 The City Hall, Pittsburgh (Pittsburgh, 1874), pp. 11-12, 15-16. 

14 Pittsburgh Dispatch, 21 June, 1914. The history of this concert hall has not, 
as far as the writer knows, been recorded, but announcements and reviews 
of the concerts are probably scattered throuzh the newspapers and periodicals 
of the time. The Music Department of the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh 


preserves in its archives the program of the first Paderewski performance 


(1893) as well as those of other concerts, notably the programs of the Mozart 
Club which performed in Old City Hall from 1887 to 1894. 
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and the germs, much of the color and glamor of city life has de- 
parted also. 

In the early part of this century the scenery of the Diamond 
shifted again; both the Old City Hall and the Market House were 
removed in 1914 to make way for the present structure which was 
designed by the local architectural firm of Rutan and Russell.'’ 
The east building was opened in August 1915 and the western 
section five months later, and the little footbridge was added to join 
them both.'® So it has remained to the present day, but it has 
fallen away somewhat from its early prosperity. In 1936, during 
the Depression years, the stall holders in the Market formed them- 
selves into a group called the Pittsburgh Marketmen’s Protective 
Association which made a lease with the City for the tenancy of 
the structure. 

The fortunes of the building declined further. In 1947, the 
City sought to sell both the building and the land, but the Market- 
men’s Association and a group of farmers who used the structure 
protested. One of the latter group, seeking to restrain the sale, 
brought suit against the City. It was ruled by the court that the 
title to the land was vested in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
with a reversionary interest to the Penn heirs and the City could 
not, therefore, legally sell it.'7 There the matter rested until early 
in the present year when one of the terra cotta consoles ornament- 
ing the Forbes Avenue vault fell into the street and injured a 
passer-by, thus calling to the public’s attention the fact that although 
the Market is still structurally sound, its outer envelope does need 
repair. Since a considerable sum of money would be needed to 
rehabilitate the place, the City Council has been considering whether 
to retain and refurbish the structure or to demolish it and make the 
site into a public park.'* The matter now waits the action of Coun- 


15 The plans of the structure dated 23 April 1914 are preserved in the files of the 
Department of Lands and Buildings of the City of Pittsburgh. See also 
Architect and Building, XLVIII (June. 1916), p. 32 and the Pittsburgh 
Press, 1 February 1914. <A projected elevation of the proposed Market 
House designed by Alden and Harlow is illustrated in the Pittsburgh Archi- 
tectural Club Year Book, V (1910), p. 56. 

16 See Pittsburgh Dispatch, 21 August 1915, and Pittsburgh Sun, 27 August 1915. 

17 See “Hoffman versus city of Pittsburgh,” in 335 Pennsylvania Reports, pp. 
650-655. This report contains not only the ruling of the court in the case. 
but also considerable material on the history of the Diamond and the Market 
House. 

18 This was suggested by Frederick Law Olmstead in 1910 before the present Market 
House was built. At that time, a public square would not have been un- 
acceptable, but the clearing of the Point area now makes another green space 
superfluous. See Olmstead, F. L., Pittsburgh Main Thoroughfares and the 

Downtown District (Pittsburgh, 1910), p. 18. 
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cil, while the preservers protest and the demolishers wait gleefully 
for the bricks to fall and the dust to rise. 

Unfortunately, nowadays, architecture too often lives—or dies— 
by analogy with the machine, and to the citizen who cannot bear 
to own a motorcar more than two years old, the Market House is 
of none account. Like the Jail, the newer building in its use of 
stylistic tags—in this case the general 18th century form and the 
Classical detailing—is linked with the past, but unlike Richardson’s 
structure it is put together in the modern fashion and is therefore 
in line with contemporary building practice. It is really a light 
pavilion masquerading as a construction of the older tradition and 
in that fact hes part of its interest for us; despite their archaistic 
treatment the brick and terra cotta screens hung on the basic steel 
frame are eminently modern and near in spirit to the neighboring 
Gateway Center IV'? which is merely a metal cage covered with 
glass. At some not too distant date, we shall probably be able to 
move our architecture about like stage scenery, but that time is not 
yet. The Market House, again, is caught between the old and the 
new—it is not rooted in the rock like the Jail, but it cannot be 
folded up like a tent. In the fleeting panorama of our city-scape, 
would it not be pleasant to entertain, as it were, a few architectural 
illusions, to keep certain “permanent sets” as bridges with the past? 
In the Triangle there could be no better candidate than the Diamond 
Market. 

Weather-stained as it is, the Market House has an aesthetic 
role to play in the neighborhood of which it is the focal point. 
The pierced mass of the building constitutes an interesting optical 
adventure and the eye is intrigued by the architectural composition 
of solids and voids. Space not only surrounds this structure but 
penetrates it—the smaller volumes of the tunnels meeting in the 
larger more open division of Market Street, which is itself spanned 
by the footbridge. The skewed course of Forbes Avenue through 
the two sections adds yet a further note of variety to the spatial 
interest. The green vacuity of a public square, however well pro- 
vided with geranium beds and assorted loafers, would be poor 
compensation for its loss. 

Above all, the Diamond Market still has a function to perform 
in the life of the City. Even those zealots of preservation most 





19 A large skyscraper designed by Harrison and Abramovitz now nearing completion. 
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enthusiastic in the cause, would probably admit that it is foolish to 
preserve a dead building or one which the public has ceased to 
frequent. A building has to be preserved for something, if it is 
not to become like a mausoleum, or worse—for even sepulchres 
have their uses. 

Despite its wrinkled face, the Market House is yet far from 
moribund and all that is needed is a little showmanship and imagi- 
nation, some paint, bright shop windows and awnings, to make it 
a distinctive feature of the Triangle. It has been suggested by out- 
of-town observers that not only the Market but the Diamond itself 
be refurbished and made into an attractive urban shopping center’? 
which would attract not only the inhabitants of the metropolitan 
area but tourists as well. Why create in the future, in some 
corner of the “new” Triangle,?? an ersatz “Olde Pittsburgh Nooke” 
suitably antiqued a la Williamsburg, when we have the. still 
functioning units of the real thing which could be welded together 
into a market area which would have the advantage of authenticity 
and the promise of real vitality? Possibly the City, the Marketmen’s 
Association and other interested parties might work together to 
advance such a project. Only thus can a preservation scheme of 
this sort have any chance of success. 

The market place has always been an important focal point of 
town or city life, the very stomach, if not the heart of urban ex- 
istence. The Diamond invites our consideration as the Pittsburgh 
site much hallowed by tradition in this respect, and it is therefore 
eminently a bridge of history. But it is also, like the little foot- 
bridge over the railroad, a link of sentiment and affection, in a 
way, of love; here one especially has a sense of direct contact with 
one’s fellow human beings in the ancient companionship of the 
market place. Food is, after all, one of humanity’s strongest bonds 





20 Douglas Haskill of the Architectural Forum—see Reeves, Jerome R., and Rawlins, 
. R., “The Diamond Market Controversy” (the printed version of a program 
broadcast and telecast by Station KDKA of Pittsburgh on 10-12 March, 1960) 
—‘It’s picturesque—just the kind of quaintness which it would be a major 
error to remove.” See also Jacobs, Jane, “Downtown is for People” in The 
Exploding Metropolis (New York, 1958), p. 160. 

21 Burke’s Building (designed by John Chislett in 1836) on Fourth Avenue nearby 
one of our few remaining Greek Revival structures, could well be included 
in such a project. 

22 The city of Pittsburgh and the Downtown Triangle Association are in process 
of commissioning the Pittsburgh Regional Planning Association to make a 

plan for the Downtown area. Since the project is just beginning, this group 

has no recommendations at the present time concerning the Diamond. 
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of community; as a sign of peace and brotherhood, we break bread 
together and even our shopping for it should beget amity. At cer- 
tain seasons in this place when the brick walls are adorned with 
flowers, and the fruits of the earth are spread to view, we are aware 
of a cheerfulness, a warmth, a balm more sure than that of Gilead, 
in the very air about us. It is difficult to nourish hatred over a 
basket of new potatoes and he is passionate of vanity who would 
not be humbled before an apple or a rose. True, the market place 
has also encouraged gossip, malice and disaffection, but we prefer 
to think of its more beneficent aspect, that of the well-filled stomach 
which conduces to the widest charitable view. 

The writer confesses to a partiality for the atmosphere of the 
Market House, he admits to a profound affection for these anti- 
quated stalls displaying their primroses and pig’s-heads and caulli- 
flowers. How pleasant on a May morning to carry away lilacs 
and hot rolls and on a December afternoon, holly and Christmas 
cakes. From these felicitous expeditions, these excursions of light, 
it is a dolorous descent to the packaged inanities, the mechanized 
impersonality of the modern supermarket. And to reduce the 
gemutlich amenities of the Diamond to concrete walks and ivy 
borders would be a betrayal not only of the past, but of life itself. 
Green grows the ivy, but its proper station is the grave. 

There is something deathly about this creeping greenness which 
now invades our cities with the advent of the site planners. Half 
the attraction of any urban center lies in its denseness and com- 
pactness of construction, the variety and life of its streets. In the 
street or the avenue lives the essence of “downtown,” not in the 
park or the “mall,” and if Pittsburgh’s Triangle is to survive at all 
it must be redefined in urban terms as the core of the metropolitan 
area. To impose a suburban neutrality and greenness on it, to make 
of it a park ornamented with the pervasive ivy and huge glass 
skyscraper obelisks is merely to anticipate the necropolis. And the 
New Jerusalem foretold by the site planners, those prophets of 
municipal felicity, will still glimmer before us, distant as a dream. 

Modern urban planning is, of course, necessary if areas of blight 
and chaos are to be avoided, but why cannot it be done with discretion, 
with some small reverence, a little ancestral piety, if you will, for 
what has gone before? In these days when city plans descend on 
us heralded by the angels of “Progress,” the past still has much 
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to say to us and we speak again for the retention of the best fea- 
tures of that past, as well as for our little bridges, the grace notes 
of our metropolitan theme. 

Perhaps the preservers had better adopt some of the methods 
of the planners, and certainly the two groups should work together. 
The present plight of our small bridges is one all too common at 
the present time. These last minute “preservation” cases which 
occur when a building or even a whole quarter are in imminent 
danger of demolition, although dramatic and suspenseful (will the 
heroine be rescued before the skiff goes over the falls’), demon- 
strate the inadequacy of our approach to the matter. Our own city 
has been prodigal in the destruction of its 18th century, even its 
Greek Revival buildings, and now there is little left that dates be- 
fore 1850. Much of interest still remains from the period 1850-1940, 
and something of this store is worth keeping. Other American cities 
would be in similar case. All interested members of our citizenry, 
site planners, governmental agencies, as well as private cultural 
institutions such as museums and historical societies, should dili- 
gently inquire into, and study the problem. We had better decide 
now, to what degree we can, what we are going to preserve and 
why—otherwise our bridges will fall, one by one, behind us. 

And so the little bridges have carried us quite far enough for 
our purpose. Among the minutiae of the city—those “trivial fond 
records” which are necessary to our days and our remembering— 
they have a graceful and essential place. We hope for their long 
continuance in our midst. 























ANDREW JACKSON SMITH, PENNSYLVANIAN 
EXTRAORDINARY 


Recollections of a Century, 1832-1928 


Davip LINDSEY 


ASHINGTON, Pennsylvania, was a busy town in the summer 

of 1832. The steady flow of traffic on the National Pike, 

running east to Cumberland and Baltimore and west to 
Wheeling and Columbus, funneled through town a heavier than usual 
stream of pigs, sheep, horses, cows, horse-riding travelers and plain 
pedestrians, freight-hauling Conestoga wagons and passenger-jost- 
ling stagecoaches. Work was rushing for local blacksmiths in “little” 
Washington. 

Nearby, a Welsh Quaker blacksmith took time out to welcome 
the arrival of a new son on June 21. Andrew Jackson Smith they 
called him—naturally, since President Jackson was the father’s idol, 
and naturally, too, since the mother’s uncle was Colonel Richard 
M. Johnson of Kentucky, self-asserted killer of Indian chieftain 
Tecumseh during the War of 1812, and destined in 1836 to be vice- 
presidential running-mate of Jackson’s hand-picked successor, Martin 
Van Buren. 

The Smith boy attended the local Quaker school for a time. 
3ut his most practical schooling came in his father’s blacksmith 
shop where he spent much of his time. Here, he recalled many 
years later, “I helped my father . . . when I was so small I had 
to use a box to stand on to blow the bellows and strike for him.” 
At the age of fifteen the boy was apprenticed to William Wiley, 
also a blacksmith. Chafed by the restraints of apprenticeship, young 
Andrew Jackson Smith stayed with Wiley for but one year “when 
my father came to collect my wages. I at that time bought my time 
from him, giving him $100.00. I went to Washington where I had 
3ill Montgomery a lawyer make out the papers.” 


Dr. Lindsey, now a professor of history in Los Angeles State College, 
is a former Pennsylvanian. His family’s roots are deep in this western area 
of the state. He has published three books, the most recent appearing last fall 
under the title “Sunset” Cox, Irrepressible Democrat. His articles and book 


reviews have appeared in h'storical journals and newspapers.—Ed, 
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What more exciting work for a teen-age boy in “little” Wash- 
ington, crossroads of the National Pike and the road to Pittsburgh, 
than driving a wagon to Pittsburgh. The road to Pittsburgh led 
Andrew Jackson Smith into a career overflowing with adventures 





that would carry him west to the Mississippi valley, south as a 
Yankee soldier in the Civil War, and finally north to the green 


forests of Wisconsin. Many years later, at the age of ninety-four, ! 
he related the fascinating story of his experiences. This account, 
now in the possession of his granddaughter, Mrs. Ruth Smith Bate- 
man of Sarasota, Florida, by whose kind permission it is here printed, 
follows: 

After I left Mr. Wiley I drove a six-horse team hauling sup- ) 


plies from Pittsburgh to Washington.' There were ten such teams 
on the road at that time. I had this job for about two years. After 
that I carried sheep? from Pittsburgh to Philadelphia,’ receiving a 
salary of $125.00 per year. I went through the big tunnel on the 
first passenger? that went through it from Johnstown to Harrisburg. 
Harrisburg is on the Susquehanna River. Before the railroad was 
in, we carried sheep across the mountains. The cars were hauled 
up the hills with large engines.’ I think I was on this job for five 
or six years. I then drove a stage from Washington to Uniontown.® 
Uniontown was four miles west of the Allegheny Mountains. I also 
drove from Washington to Jones Mills’ in the mountains. Stage 


1 The distance from Pittsburgh to Washington. Pennsylvania, is about twenty-six 
miles. The unidentified “supplies” may have included farm implements and 
general merchandise. Wayland F. Dunaway, 4 History of Pennsylvania 
(New York. 1935), pp. 670-673. 

2 The “sheep craze” that swept over western Pennsylvania and Ohio in the 1840's 
produced large numbers of sheep, which were driven overland and sent by 
boat to Pittsburgh and thence eastward. Dunaway, Pennsylvania, pp. 633- 
634; Frederick J. Turner, The United States, 1830-1850, pp. 303-304. 

3 If Smith drove the sheep from Pittsburgh to Philadelphia, he probably used the 
old Forbes Road, now largely U.S. Route 30, more popularly known as the 
Lincoln Highway. 

4 The first passenger train from Pittsburgh to Philadelphia passed over the line 
of the newly completed Pennsylvania Railroad in December, 1852. The most 
notable tunnel on the line lies in the mountains just west of Altoona. Dun- 
away, Pennsylvania, pp. 685-686. 

5 Before the Pennsylvania Railroad was built, a complex transportation system of 
canals and short railroad lines traversed the 320 miles between Pittsburgh 
and Philadelphia. Just west of Hollidaysburg the Allegheny Portage Rail- 
road hauled cars up a ten-mile stretch in the worst part of the mountains by 
a series of five inclined planes and stationary engines and let them down on 
the other side. Dunaway, Pennsylvania, pp. 681-682. 

6 A distance of about thirty-six miles on the National Road. 

7 Jones Mills is in the rugged, mountainous county of Westmoreland, just west 

of 3,000-foot Laurel Hill Mountain. 
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driving was a pretty strict business. You had to make the time 
if you had to kill every horse to do it. We had what they call a 
seventy-two mile round trip. Our stations were twelve miles apart. 
We had to make twelve miles every hour or in other words from 
station to station. This was very hard on horses and I can remember 
killing two or three horses on some trips. I also drove cattle and 
sheep across the mountains. 

I left Pennsylvania on April 7th’ and went to Ogle County, 
Illinois. I then left Illinois and went to Missouri, living in Monroe 
County’? when the war broke out. My wife, one child and myself 
lived on a small farm in Missouri. Before the war broke out, we 
met every Saturday at the James and Younger boys'® homes and 
practiced target shooting. I was what you could call an expert shot 
with a pistol.'' The James and Younger boys were not as people 
took them to be. Before the war they were fine fellows.'? I owned 
three forties of land, where I did some farming, mostly raising corn 
and feeding hogs. We also kept some cows. In those days milk 
was mostly used for cheese. 


8 The year was probably 1858 or 1859. 

9 Monroe i is in the second tier of counties west of the Mississippi River. Its county 
seat is Paris, thirty-six miles southwest of Hannibal. 

10 Smith here seems to give his imagination free rein. The James family lived in 
Clay County, Missouri. a few miles northeast of Kansas City, and the 
Youngers in Cass County, about forty miles southeast of Kansas City. Al- 
though not physically impossible. it is highly unlikely that Smith joined the 
James and Younger brothers for regular target practice on Saturdays since a 
round trip of 300 miles would have been involved. Federal Writers Project. 
Missouri (New York, 1941), pp. 500, 514. 

1 There is no doubt of Smith’s skill with the pistol. His assertion that he “could 
stack five bullets in the bull’s eye at 15 to 40 yards” was corroborated by 
many witnesses later. Letter of his granddaughter, Mrs. Ruth Smith Bateman 
to the present writer, April 3, 1958. 

12 Frank and Jesse James were sons of the Rev. Robert James. a Baptist minister in 
Clay County and a trustee of William Jewell College. The father died in the 
California gold rush. In 1857 his widow married Dr. Reuben Samuel. When 
the Civil War came to Missouri, 18-year-old Frank joined the Confederate 
forces under Sterling Price. A band of Federal soldiers hanged Dr. Samuel, 
manhandled Mrs. Samuel and whipped 15-year-old Jesse. Upon recovery, 
Jesse rode off to join Confederate guerrillas. Cole, Robert and James 
Younger were sons of Col. William H. Younger, a farmer and livery stable 
operator in Harrisonville, Missouri. Colonel Younger was a Unionist when 
the Civil War broke out. At a dance in 1862 17-year-old Younger helped his 
sister fend off the unwelcome advances of a Union officer. The following 
day the officer tried to arrest Cole as a spy, but Cole escaped and joined 
Charles Quantrill’s marauding guerrilla force. Colonel William Younger. 

under suspicion as a Southern sympathizer, was shortly afterward waylaid, 

robbed and killed. Robertus Love, The Rise and Fall of Jesse James (New 

York, 1926), pp. 32-58. 
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When the war broke out notorious Bill Anderson,'? Sheriff of 
Monroe County, came to me with papers to sign to support Jackson 
Governor of Missouri.'* If I signed the papers I was considered 
a rebel soldier for the state of Missouri. When I refused to sign 
the papers, I was considered a Yankee. He came to the house 
several times and threatened to shoot me. The James, Younger and 
Ford'® boys had signed those papers and therefore were all rebel 
soldiers for the state of Missouri. Therefore our friendship ceased. 
At night I laid out in the corner of a fence with a shot gun and two 
pistols and had my mind made up to shoot as many as I could be- 
fore they got me. 

Saturday night my stock failed to come home. I had two mules 
running with the stock that belonged to a man in Hannibal. While 
looking for my stock I met my neighbor Mr. Fields, and asked him 
if he saw my stock. He said there was no use looking for them, 
Quantrill’s'® men drove them off. This gang was composed of the 
James, Younger and Ford boys. 

After dinner one day I started to walk around the cornfield 
and to fix the plow and take off the bull tongue, which means the 
cutting part on the plow. I saw my neighbor coming toward me. 
His name was John Jeffers, and he said, “You are my prisoner ;” 
and I asked, “By what rights do you take me prisoner?” He said, 
“T have joined Quantrill’s men and they have sent me after you.” 
I then hit him with the bull tongue, knocking him down and also 
taking his gun and breaking it. I had laid my pistol on the bureau 
in the house before going to the cornfield; otherwise I would have 
13 “Bloody Bill” Anderson fought for a time with Quantrill’s raiders and then led 

an awesome gang of his own to spread terror and death among Missouri 

Unionists and federal soldiers. Jay Monaghan, Civil War on the Western 


Border, 1854-1865 (Boston. 1955). pp. 254-274. 316-323. 

Claiborne F. Jackson took office as Governor of Missouri on December 30, 1860. 
When President Abraham Lincoln’s call for volunteers arrived in April, 1861. 
Jackson refused to respond. tried at first to insure Missouri’s neutralitv and 
moved to cooperate with the Confederacy. 

The Ford boys were Robert and Charles Ford. Confederate guerrillas during the 
Civil War, who afterwards became members of the Jesse James gang of 
bandits. In 1882 Bob Ford, visiting Jesse James in St. Joseph, Missouri, be- 
came “the dirty little coward who shot Mr. Howard (Jesse’s assumed name)” 
in order to collect the reward offered by the state of Missouri and several 
railroads that had been victims of James gang robberies. Love, Jesse James, 
pp. 340-351. 

6 William Clarke Quantrill, alias Charles Hunt. had been a_ne’er-do-well and 

horse thief on the Kansas-Missouri border before 1861. When war broke, he 

became a Confederate guerrilla fighter. attracted many bushwhacking desper- 
adoes, sacked Lawrence, Kansas. raided Union supply depots and killed Union 

supporters. Monaghan, Civil War on Border, pp. 122, 168-172, 251-254. 
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shot Jeffers. I returned to the house and did not say a word to my 
wife about what happened in the cornfield. A few moments later 
I looked across the prairie and Hopkins was coming toward our 
house. My wife got him dinner. After that I said to Hopkins, 
“What will you charge me to take my wife and child to Hannibal?” 
He said, “I dare not do it, they will kill me.” I said, “Hopkins, 
[ have $40, and I will give you this if you will take my wife and 
child to Hannibal.” He said, “All right, I will take a chance but 
will not go by road. We will have to go through the woods.” 

One of the mules that was running with the stock came back 
home. I saddled and bridled the mule and started for Hannibal.'’ 
I did not travel by the roads, only hitting them here and there. 
When I came onto the road, I met my neighbor Lyde Sparks. 
\Vhen I saw him coming I took out my pistol, cocked it and laid it 
on the saddle. He asked me where I was going. I said I was 
going to Hannibal after hogs. He said, “You better go back.” 
I said, “I guess not, I know my business.” “Well,” he said, “I will 
soon have enough men to bring you back.” He rode on and I 
started off. I could have shot him but it would only have made 
things worse, for his horse would have went home. Along in the 
night—perhaps about eleven or twelve o’clock—I had no way of 
telling, I heard them coming. I rode off in the brush about a hundred 
yards or so. I stood there and held the mule’s nose so he could not 
call his mate. I did not know how many there were but I judged 
about fifteen. 

After they had gone by I started out behind them. They kept 
on going until they came to what we called the Toll Gate. They 
found that I had not passed, so they went back to the other road 
thinking that I had taken that road to Saverton,'* instead of Han- 
nibal. Anyhow they found that I had not taken that road and I 
heard them coming back. I drove into a barnyard where the barns 
were of an L shape and I stayed there until they had passed. As 
they passed I heard them say, “We will have that damned Yankee 
yet,” but they had to go back about a mile to get to the plank road 
to take them to Saverton. When they found that U did not take 
the plank road, they took the old Paris road. There two roads 
came together about a quarter of a mile apart and as they saw me, 





17 Hannibal, Mark Twain’s home town on the Mississippi River. is located about 
forty miles northeast of Smith’s farm in Monroe County. 
18 Saverton is a few miles downstream from Hannibal on the Mississippi River. 
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they started to shoot, and the soldiers guarding the bridge drove 
them back. 

When getting into Hannibal, I went to Hopkins home, arriving 
there around evening. His home was about three miles out of 
Hannibal. Hopkins did not get in with my wife and child until 
about evening. We stayed at Hopkins house for nearly three weeks. 
Leaving Hopkins place we moved to Barry,'® Illinois, Pike County. 
After there a few weeks I became sick with the fever and was laid 
up for about eight months. At the time I enlisted, we had two 
children, Davis being born just previous. I enlisted at Barry in 
Company D-99th Illinois. We were sent to Benton Barracks, St. 
Louis, from there to Rolley,?° Missouri. From there to Salem,?! 
Missouri, and then to Hartsville,?? Missouri. Near Hartsville is 
where we lost our first man. We were travelling at night and we 
were going to reinforce some forces at Springfield. They opened 
fire and killed Clark Beebe, a man from our battallion. We fought 
all day behind a big rail fence. We followed them clear through 
to the Ozark Mountains to a place called West Plain®’ near the 
Arkansas River.2* We lost our whole mule team on this trip. From 
West Plain we marched back to the Mississippi River, took steam 
boats to Ste. Genevieve?> for Vicksburg. We marched around 
Vicksburg and came out away below Grand Bluff.2° We did not 
do any fighting there, for it was all done by gun boats. 

First of May at Port Gibson’? we fought from three in the 
morning until evening. This is where I downed my first man. 
I did not know this until after the war. 





19 Barry lies eighteen miles east of Hannibal. 

20 Rolla, Phelps County seat, 112 miles southwest of St. Louis, was in 1861 the 
railhead of the St. Louis-San Francisco Railway and a large base for Union 
military operations in southern Missouri. The Federals here built Fort Wyman 
and a cantonment for 20,000 troops. Monaghan, Civil War on Border, pp 
150-182. Federal Writers Project, Missouri, p. 469 

21 Salem, thirty-one miles southeast of Rolla, is the Dent County seat. 

22 Hartville lies fifty miles east of Springfield in hilly Wright County. Smith does 
not give details, but he was probably in this early in 1862 and shortly after- 
ward joined General Samuel R. Curtis’ forces in occupying strategic Springfield. 
Monaghan, Civil War on Border, pp. 228-233. 

23 West Plains, Howell County seat about seventy-five miles southeast of Hart- 
ville, changed hands frequently between Union and Confederate forces. 

24 Smith means the Arkansas state line, not the “Arkansas River.” 

25 Ste. Genevieve is about seventy miles downstream from St. Louis. 

26 Smith means Grand Gulf on the Mississippi River south of Vicksburg. 

27 The Port Gibson engagement, fought on May 1, 1863 was the first in a series of 
battles during General Ulysses S$. Grant’s campaign south and east of Vicks- 
burg. Earl S. Miers, The Web of Victory (New York, 1955), pp. 152-160. 
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This man had a rich uncle living there** and we started a 
tobacco store and he was talking about being shot and they said 
that was Smith, a man living about three miles in the country, and 
he came out to see me and made sure that I was the right man. 
He asked a great many questions and was finally convinced that I 
was the man that had shot him. We were great friends thereafter. 

I will mention just a few places where we fought: Fourteen 
Mile Creek—Raymond—Jackson—Champion Hill.?? Last mentioned 
was hardest battle fought west [sic] of the Mississippi River. Closed 
lines on Vicksburg. We fought at Vicksburg for forty-seven days. 
They surrendered on the Fourth of July [1863]. We captured thirty- 
seven thousand men, a great many cannons and loads of ammunition. 
After Vicksburg surrendered we went back to Jackson and fought 
another battle. From Jackson we went to New Orleans across the 
Gulf of Mexico. Went up the Rio Grande to Brownsville.*° Browns- 
ville is in Texas. From Rio Grande River we went back to Mata- 
gorda Island. From there back to New Orleans. From New Orleans 
up the Mississippi up to White River, the Arkansas River and the 
Red River to Duvals Bluffs.*! Went up to Memphis and divided 
companies guarding the railroads. Our boys were great for playing 
marbles, some having their guns with them and some did not. 
Price’s men run in on them, captured two of them and taking them 
to their camp and killed them. We followed them but found that 
they had abandoned their camp and also found two graves. From 
Memphis back to New Orleans. From New Orleans back to Mobile 
3ay.52 We went up to the head of the Bay to Spanish Fort and 
captured the Fort.*? We had a hard battle. This was the greatest 
bombardment I ever heard or saw. You could feel the ground shake 
under your feet twelve miles from the fighting line. From there 








28 Unfortunately Smith does not specify where “there” was. 
29 Severe fighting occurred at all these places during Grant’s drive against Vicks- 
burg from the east. Miers, Web of Victory, pp. 163-231. 
30 The Texas-Rio Grande campaign under Major General Nathaniel P. Banks, suc- 
ceeded in November, 1863, in capturing Brownsville and thereby closed one of 
the most active ports of the Confederacy. Fred H. Harrington, Fighting 
Politician: Major General N. P. Banks (Philadelphia, 1946), pp. 131-134. 
31 The Red River expedition of some 30,000 soldiers, also led by Banks, from March 
to May, 1864, was one of the massive Union failures of the war. Harrington, 
Banks, pp. 151-162. 

Smith must have been part of the expedition of Admiral David G. Farragut in 
Mobile Bay in August, 1864. 

33 The Old Spanish Fort commanded the northeast corner of Mobile Bay. Its ruins 
are still visible today. Federal Writers Project, Alabama (New York, 1941), 
p. 386. 


32 
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we went to Spring Hill’* and camped. From there we went to 
Dukesville.** From Dukesville we started back home, down the 





Mississippi.*° There we were mustered out and sent to Springfield, 
Illinois. There we were paid and discharged. From the time I left 
home to the day I returned I was gone three years and twelve days. 
There [are] a few little fights which we had that were of account. } 
All during the war we were supposed to have fought in twenty 
different battles. The only scars I received during the war was 
a graze on the cheek and a graze on the leg. I had my gun shot 
out of my hand but that did not matter, there were many [guns] 
that were not in use. There were 1400 men in our battallion and 
out of the 1400 I am the only one living [in 1926]. ) 

I was at one time a rider, that is, one that rode wild horses 
and before the war I worked for awhile on a ranch. We would ride 
one or two of these wild horses a day. 

After the war I travelled with a herd of ponies that we were 
selling. We travelled through Missouri, Iowa and Minnesota. Also 
Illinois and Wisconsin. We were eighteen months on this trip. 
The last we sold was in Black Jack’’ in the lead mining country 
in Wisconsin. 

We had with us a greaser that was a rider. A greaser is one 
that is half negro and half Mexican. At Mineral Point [Wisconsin] 
there was a dispute as to who was the best rider. In our herd we 
had what they called a herder, or in other words a stallion. There 
was $10 put up for the best rider. The greaser lassoed the herder 
and I lassoed a little old Spanish mare for the greaser. Don’t think 
she ever had a string on her and I would just as soon have met a 
bear. The greaser lost his balance the first jump and could not get 
back, although the greaser was considered a very good rider. I rode 
the herder. The street was steep and stony and he bucked all the 
way and I lost my hat about half way. On the way back while 
the herder was doing his best to buck me off I reached down and 
picked up my hat. I had no trouble in winning the $10. 





34 Spring Hill, a few miles west of Mobile, was occupied by Union forces, although 
Mobile itself held out until the end of the war. 

35 Modern maps reveal no town named Dukesville, which may have been a soldiers’ 
nickname for a town on the Mississippi. 

36 Smith obviously means “up the Mississippi.” 

37 Black Jack, a few miles west of Mineral Point in southwestern Iowa County, was 

for many years an important mining community. Its twentieth-century name 

is Mifflin. Louis A. Copeland, “The Cornish Settlements in Southwest Wis- 

consin,” Wisconsin Historical Collections, XIV (1898), 301-334; Federal 

Writers Project, Wisconsin (New York, 1941), pp. 46, 424-425. 
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I came to Marinette in 1871 before the Peshtigo Fire.** I took 
up a homestead and lived there about twelve years. After leaving 
the farm I went south for a couple of years. Mrs. Smith died in 
1881. In 1884 I married again. I then bought nine forties of 
timber land at Twin Creeks where I started a sawmill. After that 
I cruised for different Lumber Companies. I was still cruising 
when I was 84 years of age [1916]. I am now retired and live in 
our cottage at Bagley,*? Wisconsin, on the banks of the Peshtigo River. 


Andrew Jackson Smith was thirty-nine when he first went to 
Marinette County. During the last fifty-seven years of his life he 
became a widely-known and well-loved figure in the area. His 
granddaughter later recalled: “For years he headed the Fourth of 
July parade in Marinette, dressed in an Uncie Sam suit and stepping 
right along with head held high. He had a wonderful sense of 
humor . . . an appropriate anecdote for every situation.” An im- 
pressive “Uncle Sam” he must have been with his fine head of 
white hair and white chin whiskers. In December, 1928, two years 
after the above reminiscences were recorded, he died at his home in 
Bagley Junction, Wisconsin.4® In his own life spanning virtually 
the century between Andrew Jackson and Herbert Hoover, Andrew 
Jackson Smith had personally experienced much of Uncle Sam’s 
own history. 





38 The great Peshtigo fire of 1871 ravaged the countryside through six counties. 
wiped out entire villages, destroyed $5.000,000 worth of property and killed 
over 1,000 persons, 600 of them in Peshtigo itself. Federal Writers Project, 
Wisconsin, pp. 21, 322. 

39 Bagley Junction was in 1926 a hamlet of three families, located sixteen miles west 
of Marinette, Wisconsin. 

40 Letter from Ruth Smith Bateman to the present writer, April 3, 1958. 


























A REVOLUTIONARY JOURNAL AND ORDERLY 
BOOK OF GENERAL LACHLAN McINTOSH’S 
EXPEDITION, 1778 


Edited by Epwarp G. WILLIAMS 
SECOND INSTALLMENT 


INTRODUCTION TO ROBERT McCREADY’s ORDERLY Book 


S a sequel to Robert McCready’s Journal of the McIntosh 
A expedition of 1778 (the only journal of that event that has 
come to our view),' it is a singular fact that two orderly 
books of the same event have survived and that both have been 
obscured by a veil of misapprehension for more than a century. 
The first of these orderly books to be considered, and the one here- 
with first printed, was kept by Robert McCready, the diarist, himself. 
An erroneous label applied to it has served to screen it from the 
prying eyes of historical research workers. 

According to McCready’s affidavit, the orderly book, which he 
had kept as adjutant in Colonel Stephenson’s Regiment, was attached 
to and accompanied his application for a pension (in 1836)? under 
the Act of Congress of 1832. The War Department gathered and 
indexed all Revolutionary records under the Act of 1892, and soon 
after the institution of the National Archives, in 1935, all Revo- 
lutionary pension records were deposited in its vaults. The appli- 
cation, supporting statements and witnessing affidavits remained 
among the pension files, while the Orderly Book and the Journal, 
probably after the 1892 date, went to the Manuscript Division of the 
Library of Congress. Further to mystify those interested in follow- 
ing Robert McCready’s career (as previously stated), the family 
historian and genealogist makes no mention of the existence of either 
the Journal or the Orderly Book. 

The Journal went into the Journals and Diaries section of the 
Library of Congress and was correctly identified. The Orderly 


1 “A Revolutionary Journal and Orderly Book of General McIntosh’s Expedition, 
1778.” Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine, XLIII, 1-17; hereinafter 
noted as WPHM. 

2 Robert McCready’s Pension Records, National Archives, Washington, D. C., 
S-5747; hereinafter noted as Robert McCready’s Pension Records. 
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Book, however, went into the section devoted to orderly books of 
all wars and received a label which read: 


Robert McCready’s Orderly Book 
of Col Hugh Stephenson’s Rifle Regt. 1778 
Va. & M’d Corps 


Now Hugh Stephenson (or Stevenson) was captain of a com- 
pany of riflemen from Berkeley County, Virginia, who raced Daniel 
Morgan’s and Micliael Cresap’s companies to Boston in the sum- 
mer of 1775. Stephenson’s company accomplished the march from 
Shepherdstown, Berkeley County, Virginia (now West Virginia), 
in 25 days. In June of 1776, he was commissioned Colonel of a 
regiment of Maryland and Virginia riflemen who suffered great 
losses around New York, and the remnant was captured with Fort 
Washington in November of 1776.3 In the meantime, Colonel Hugh 
Stephenson had died in September of that year.‘ 

During this time Robert McCready had enlisted and was, from 
the beginning of August, with a York County, Pennsylvania, com- 
pany under a Captain Reed in Major Findley’s command, which 
marched into New Jersey to be placed in Colonel Holton’s Regiment.’ 
It is, then, obvious that neither Colonel Hugh Stephenson nor his 
regiment existed in November of 1778, at the time of the start of 
McIntosh’s expedition, nor could McCready at any time have been 
in Colonel Hugh Stephenson’s Regiment. McCready’s Orderly Book, 
thus, was wrongly labeled, which has thrown many a searcher off 
the track in his quest for material relating to the McIntosh campaign. 

There is internal evidence in the Orderly Book itself, however, 
that the Colonel Stephenson under whom McCready served was 
Colonel John Stephenson,® since in one place, under date of Fort 





3 D. S. Freeman, George Washington, New York (7 vols., 1948-1957), III, 523: 
Ibid., 1V, 245; hereinafter noted as Freeman’s Washington. Francis B. Heit- 
man, Historical ‘Register of Officers of the Continental Army in the War of 
the Revolution, Washington, D. C. (1914), 518; noted hereinafter as Heit man. 

4 John C. Fitzpatrick, The Writings of George Washington, VI, 128, 168: XII. 
202 n; hereinafter noted as Fitzpatrick, Writings of Washington. 

5 Robert McCready’s Pension Records. 

6 John Stephenson, born in Virginia (now Berkeley County) in c.1737, was one 
of five Stephenson brothers, John, Hugh, Richard, James, and Marcus, half- 
brothers to William and Valentine Crawford. The father of the Crawford 
boys having died when the sons were very young, the mother, née Onora 
Grimes, married Richard Stephenson. The seven sons were all very large, 
athletic and vigorous, like the mother, who died in 1776. Thus Hugh, Valen- 
tine, and the mother all died within five months, September, 1776 and January, 

1777. Washington-Crawford Letters, 63, 11; Thwaites and Kellogg, Frontier 
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McIntosh, October 18, 1778, the orders read: “The Regt of Col° Jn° 
Stephenson . . . to hold themselves in Readiness To march At an 
hours warning.” Apparently nobody read the books before apply- 
ing the label upon the slipcase, which title also appears in the 
(ruidebook to Historical Manuscripts in the Library of Congress. 
As mentioned previously, there is another orderly book of the 
expedition. This book was copied by Dr. Lyman C. Draper in 1851 
and, in a much edited and changed form, was printed by Louise P. 
Kellogg in Irontter Advance on the Upper Ohio.’ As published, 
it is hardly recognizable for the same orderly book as the original. 
Many abbreviations, so characteristic and expressive of the mental 
processes of the writer, were written in full, punctuation changed 
or supplied, even Colonel Brodhead’s style of writing his signature 
and his rank was changed. At one place where the General for the 


N' time was issuing a strong admonition against wasting ammu- 


nition, the adjutant wrote after the order: | | Cy —humorously 


indicating his sentiment that it was an “old song.” This extremely 
interesting sidelight was omitted altogether from this version. Also 
worthy of comment is the fact that the handwriting of the orderly 
changed the very next day. Again we note that youth and human 
nature have changed but little with the passing of time. 

In a footnote at the beginning of the printed orderly book, the 
editor savs that “the original is not now extant.” * The reason for 
this statement is not easy to understand; for, as a matter of fact, 


it very definitely does exist and is among the manuscript collection 


Defense on the Upper Ohio, Madison (1912), 190; hereafter noted Thwaites, 
Frontier Defense. Stephenson served in the French and Indian War and, about 
1768, moved to Jacobs Creek. now Fayette County, Pa. He was visited by 
Washington in 1770 (October 16). John C. Fitzpatrick, Diaries of George 
Washington, Boston and New York (1925), I 409. In 1774 Stephenson com- 
manded a company in Dunmore’s War and was active in the Pennsylvé ’nia- 
Virginia troubles on the Virginia side. In 1775, he raised a company to serve 
under the (Rev.) Colonel Peter Muhlenberg. the 8th Virginia, and was 
at > S. C., and Savannah, Ga. In 1777, he retired in the fall on ac- 
ount of ill health but served as a volunteer in Hand’s 1778 campaign, and 

commanded a regiment of militia in McIntosh’s expedition. About 1790 he 
moved to the South Fork of the Licking in Kentucky, where he died. He 
was known as a brave and popular commander and citizen. Thwaites and 
Kellogg. Frontier Def ense, 190; Veech. Monongahela of Old, 118; Frankli 
Ellis. History of Fayette County, 522ff. 

7 Louise P. Kellogg, Frontier Advance on the Upper Ohio, Madison, Wis. (1916), 
423ff.; hereinafter noted as Kellogg. Frontier Advance. 


8 Ibid., 423, note 1. 
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of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania.’ It is the same of which 
Dr. Draper wrote: “On the cover Within is once written ‘Capt Lieut. 
John Hardin’—and repeatedly ‘John Guthrie, Ensign.’” Each of 
these officers was adjutant to Colonel Brodhead’s 8th Pennsylvania 
Regiment, and these names appear beautifully inscribed on the 
first page of the book as it exists at this very time. The foregoing 
circumstance has served to bury the orderly book under a cloak of 
mystery from which it has only now emerged. 

We shall make comparisons with the book of the 8th Pennsyl- 
vania from time to time, as there are gaps in McCready’s book 
which may be thus filled. On the other hand, there are many more 
gaps in Ensign Guthrie’s book which are supplied by McCready’s. 
There are still other lapses which occur simultaneously in both books, 
and it would seem that, for some reason, there were no orders on 
these days. 

In the Introduction to this work (found in the previous num- 
ber of this magazine) we referred to the troubles of General Mc- 
Intosh prior to his coming to the northern theatre of the war. 
Very recently a great deal of archeological work has been done by 
the Georgia Historical Society in locating the long-lost grave of 
Button Gwinnett. This reminds us of other new material that has 
come to hand, throwing new light upon the whole episode. 

In the interest of impartial historical facts, it seems almost 
unbelievable that there should not have been extenuating circum- 
stances which caused such intense animosity as must have existed 
between McIntosh and Gwinnett. On the basis of nearly all of 
the published evidence it would appear that Gwinnett was entirely 
the aggressor. In writing his Biographical Sketches of Delegates 
from Georgia to Continental Congress,'® Charles C. Jones conveys 
that impression, as do other writers on the subject.'' Washington's 
letters speak highly of McIntosh at first, although they later take 
on a sound of disappointment.'? Henry Woodman, however, re- 





9 Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa.. MS Room, Item No. 973 
(McIntosh). This was evidently among the papers of General William 
Irvine and was in the possession of Gen. Irvine’s grandson when Dr. Draper 
perused it in 1851. The Irvine papers were later placed in the collection of 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 

10 Charles C. Jones, Jr., Biographical Sketches of Delegates from Georgia to Con- 
tinental Congress, Boston, Mass. (1891), 134-154. 

11 B. J. Lossing, Field Book of the Revolution, New York (1855), II, 522; Penn- 
sylvania Magazine of History and Biography, XXXV, 201-202. 

12 Fitzpatrick, Writings of Washington, XIV, 262; XI, 379, 422. 
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cording the memories of his father, says: “Lee and Conway . 
were remarkable for their high and domineering spirits, and Mc- 
Intosh for many singular peculiarities and credulity” ''—this from 
a fellow Southerner, a North Carolinian who served under him, 
Woodman’s father. 

Much of MclIntosh’s trouble seemed to arise from the intense 
jealousy of Colonel Brodhead, who was highly critical of every act 
of his commander,'* even when he was conforming to direct orders 
from Congress and the Commander-in-Chief. It is an interesting 
observation that Brodhead, after he got the command, followed the 
exact pattern of his predecessor, advocated the indispensability of 
Fort Laurens to the defense of the frontiers, the urgency of a thrust 
to Detroit, the strategy of carrying the offensive into the enemy's 
country rather than of building more forts, and finally succumbed 
to the opposition of subordinate officers.'' 

A most provocative commentary on the grass-roots thinking of 
the enlisted man has recently turned up in the form of a letter written 
by a soldier in the 8th Pennsylvania Regiment while stationed at 
Fort McIntosh during the winter of 1778-1779.'© It reflects the 
attitude of the rank and file toward military discipline and toward 
their officers. It shows their opinion regarding the wisdom of build- 
ing Fort Laurens (‘fort Noncence,” the writer called it), indi- 
cating that the nickname was applied around the campfires, a view 
strongly supported by Colonel Brodhead.'’ The real interest lies in 
the apparent fact that army life and army slang have changed but 
little and that the spirit of youth was exactly the same then as now. 
We print the letter in full, noting that the spelling, capitalization, 
punctuation, and so forth, are just the same as that in the Journal 


13 Henry Woodman. History of Valley Forge, J. N. Francis, ed., Oaks, Pa. (1921), 
77, 25. 

14 Brodhead to Maj. Gen. Armstrong, Apr. 16, 1779, Penna. Archives, 1st ser., 
XII, 109-110; to Maj. Gen. Greene, May 26, 1779, /bid., 118-119; Kellogg. 
Frontier Advance, 29, 200; Fitzpatrick, Writings of Washington, X1, 119-120. 

15 Kellogg, Frontier Advance, 263, 272 (indispensability of Fort Laurens), 287 
(necessity for Fort McIntosh), 303 (agreement of all officers to maintain 
Ft. Laurens), 311 (carry war into Indian Country); Frontier Forts of Penn- 
sylvania, Harrisburg (1896), II, 136 (controversy, Brodhead with officers). 

16 The letter was written by James Littell to his brother, William, ancestor of Mr. 
William Adams Littell of Hanover Township, Beaver County, Pa., who 
presented the letter. Like the orderly book, the penmanship is beautiful: 
but, following the custom of the times, punctuation is almost totally lacking. 
spelling phonetic and no standardization of spelling. 

17 Brodhead letter. Penna. Archives, X11. 109-110. See note 14 above. 
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and Orderly Book. Keep in mind that the writer of the letter was Irish. 


Fort McIntosh January 29th 1779 

Dr William: ; j 

I take this opertunity to Acquaint you how Afares Stands here & how 
I got in the Next Day after you and | parted I got to the Block House 
A Bout the Midle Of the After Noon whare I had to Stay all Night And 
got in Next Day in time to Draw my Cloathing But had Almost been to 
Late though with Anu Drew what follows One Blanket one Coat 
One Jacket & one Pare of Shoes & one D° Hoes 

The Leter Did not Seeme to Take much Affect upon the Old fellow!8 
as some of his men Did not Com in acord and to promise It Did Inrage 
him a little at the First which makes him Very Back wards in giveing 
any more furlows Nor I Do Not think of Geting Home any More Except 
Captin Mc Cormack!? or some of the Officers there would spake To the 
General about me 

Duty is [unreadable] Hard & [unreadable] is Very Particular for if 
a man Dus any thing Amiss Into the gard house with him & he Must 
Either List [Durling the War or Receive thirty Nine on his back? 
So you May [ wl] About what Buisoness you think moste Nessary or 
Moste Bennificial As I would Alow you to part with the Cloase as soon as 
Possable so as you get A sure Chap to Daile with And geather as Much 
Continentel Stuff?! as you Can while It is so Cheap & lay out as Little As 
Possable till times Alters for the Beter ————— 

Last night there was Two Indians Come in with an Express from fort 
Noncence22 which informed us that Capt. Clark?3 of our Regt and the 


18 From time immemorial, the colonel of a regiment or the captain of a ship has 


been called, by those serving under him, “the Old Man,” just as today. 

19 This reference to Captain McCormick and Captain Clark identifies James 
Littell’s regiment as the 8th Pennsylvania. 

20 This means thirty-nine lashes or stripes, a common penalty inflicted by military 
courts, especially in the New England regiments, where the influenc e of re- 
lig es was strong, and refers to the Biblical “forty stripes, save one.” II Cor. 
11: (“five times received I forty a save one”) See Allen French, 
The vine Year of the War, Boston, (1934), 479 n19. 

21 It was common parlance at the time to call Aa hes 1 currency “stuff.” 

22 Apparently the soldiers thought the building of Fort ag was een 
_ pure nonsense, This viewpoint was supported by Brodhead who called 

a “hobby horse upon Muskingum.” Kellogg, Frente Advance, 29. 

23 The ye concerning the life and services of John Clark, of the 8th Pennsylvania 
Regiment, have been confusedly, and wrongly, presented by some of the top 
reference sources on the — due to the fact that there were two officers 
of the same name; and all authorities have attempted to combine the facts 
of both men into a single life history. 

Kellogg, Frontier Advance, 205, states that he entered the army in 1775. 
Heitman, 157, and Pennsylvania Archives, 5th series, I], 332, show his having 
been commissioned Ist Lieutenant on March 15, 1776. All three state that 
he became an aide-de-camp to General Greene. 

The man who entered the army in 1775, was John Lewis Clark of Colonel 
William Thompson’s Battalion of Riflemen, Third Lieutenant in Captain 
Michael Doudel’s Company raised in York County (chiefly at Samuel Gettys’ 
Tavern, Gettysburg, now Adams County, Pa.); and they marched forthwith 
to Boston. This John Clark fought at Long Island, White Plains, Trenton, 
Princeton, Monmouth, and became aide-de-camp to General Greene, later 
Auditor General of the army. He retired in 1779 to private law practice and 
died, December 27, 1819. He was Auditor General in 1778, at the very 
time of the McIntosh Campaign. 

The other John Clark was commissioned Ist Lieutenant in — Samuel 
Miles’ Rifle Regiment, Captain John Marshall’s Company, raised in Hanover 


t 
4 
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Men that was Left there was Comeing Home to Join there Regt was 
Atacted on the Road within Two Miles of Tuskeyraways [Tuscarawas] & 
had two Killed on the spot And four wounded & one a Missing the[y] 
fought them till thely] ware Reinforced from the fort and had then to 
Return with the party Back Again there is know Account of any of the 
Indians Being killed as I Can Lerern But the[y] Do Inform us that there 
was a good Daile of french Men at the fort Laurence when the[y] Left that 
{unreadable ] present But wright to me any opertunity & tell 
me how. Afares goes on their gave My Love to the family & Inquireing 
friend{s] & well wishers But in Particular to the prity Girls. 
Adieu——— 





James Littell 


l.ong range appraisal of all the evidence available has vindicated 
McIntosh’s military acumen and the wisdom of his policy. He has 
been vindicated in other ways from a stigma that attached to him 
and seemed never to have been dispelled during his lifetime. 

Since printing the first installment of this article, important 
material has turned up relating to the McIntosh-Gwinnett duel, 
biased, of course, but containing facts which may be presumed to 
have been true—a letter purporting to have been written by General 
McIntosh, several days after Gwinnett’s death, to his old friend, John 
Laurens, then one of Washington’s aides-de-camp. It purported to 
have the sanction of both of the seconds to the duel. In the letter 
McIntosh makes the statement: “ ... even his wife publicly declar’d 
me innocent & altogether blameless, & often requested of my health.” 
He goes on to explain that there is, nevertheless, a conspiracy on 
foot to deprive him of his command in the army, that the abettors 
of the scheme used Gwinnett as their instrument, that they were 
sure to make McIntosh their victim in either event of the duel, 





Township, Lancaster (that part now Dauphin) County, Pa., on March 15, 
1776. He was promoted Captain in the State Regiment of Foot, Feb. 20, 
1777; Regiment designated the 13th Pennsylvania in November; transferred 
to the 8th Pennsylvania, July 1, 1778. After serving with McIntosh and 
Brodhead and various transfers, he was discharged, June 3, 1783. His being 
ambushed and his escape near Fort Laurens was a notable event in the 
McIntosh campaign. (See James Littell’s letter in the Introduction, above.) 
For an authentic autobiographic statement by John Lewis Clark, see 
PMH&B, XX, 77-86; also William B. Reed, Life and Correspondence of Joseph 
Reed, Philadelphia (1847), 323. Heitman’s record is correct, concerning his 
military service, except for his statement of this Clark’s having ron +. aide 
to General Greene. He, then, omits the record of the other (John Lewis 
Clark) entirely. 

When he retired, Clark had been breveted Major. He reentered the 
army in 1791, and was wounded at St. Clair’s defeat. He served as Colonel 
in Wayne’s Legion and fought at Fallen Timbers. After his retirement, he 
lived at Freeport, Pa., where he died April 27, 1819. 

Thus we have an interesting paral lel between these two emcees both 
originated in Lancaster County. both entered rifle regiments. both retired 
with the rank of Major, and both died in the same year, 1819. 
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using the lives of the two men as pawns in their game. A post- 
script written June 3, 1777, states: “Mrs. Gwinnett I am inform’d 
has enter’d a prosecution against the Doctor who seems to be gen- 
erally blam’d for the death of her husband.” 

This letter, transcribed and printed in quaint form, may be found 
in the Library of Congress, index card number E 302.6 G95 M3, 
the original purported to have been owned by the American Auto- 
graph Shop of Merion Station, Pennsylvania, not now in business, 
and no trace can be found concerning them. 

* * * * * * * 

Robert McCready stated in his pension application, already 
cited, that he was orderly sergeant of Captain Bay’s Company until 
November 2, when he was appointed Colonel Stephenson’s Regi- 
mental Adjutant and thenceforward took over the book of that 
unit. As his former orders are incomplete and are duplicates of 
those written by the former regimental adjutant, we shall print only 
the regimental orders from October 17 to November 3, except that 
we shall use McCready’s version of the orders for the 18th. They 
are exactly the same as the others, save for personal differences of 
spelling, capitalization, and punctuation, but for one great difference : 
the regimental orders direct Colonel Stephenson’s Regiment to be 
ready to march, whereas McCready’s orders for the same day state 
Colonel John Stephenson’s Regiment. 

At the end of the orders up to, and including, October 30th, 
McCready has inserted the statement: 

The foregoing entries Contain part of what orders I Executed as orderly 

Sergant in Captain Bays Company before I was Appointed Adjutant of 

Colo Stevensons Regiment during M’Intoshes Campai[g]n in the year 

1778. 

Robt M Cready 

Personaly comes before me George Elliott one of the Justices of the 

peace in and for Said County comes Robert McCready and being by 

me Sworn as the Law deposeth and saith that the above declaration 
is solemn truth 

Sworn this 8th day of February 1837 


and subscribid before me 
Geo Elliott 


At the end of the book, on what were then blank pages, Mc- 
Cready later made several entries headed: 
Robert McCready his Commonwealth docket 1816. 
For many years Mr. McCready was a Justice of the Peace of 
Washington County, Pennsylvania. 
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RoBert McCreapy’s OrDERLY Book 





Head Qs Fort Pitt Oct" 17 1778 

Parole Gibson) ( C Sign Bayard —— 
As a Deputy Adgt Gen! is absolutely necessary for the Good Order 
And Decipline of the Army in this Department Since the junction 


of the Militia brigade ————— Major M¢ Kintosh! who Has heather- 
to Done ye Duty —-——— is appointed to that office with the pay 
and subsistance of Lt Col? And without Any prejudice to his Rank 
in the line of the Army ————— L* Alexander Graham? is ap- 
pointed Brigade Major to Col® Broadheads’ Brigade —-———— and 


Mr’ Danl Leet* Brigade Major to Col® Crawfords’ Brigade with the 
usual allowance And all to Comance from the 18* of Sep** - 
Richard Taylor® Esq’ late a Capt in the first V Regt is also ap- 
pointed Major in 13" Reg of ye same State and each of those Gentle- 
men Are to be Respected And obeyd in their Respective Stations 
Accordingly 

NB the field officers are all Lacklin M*‘Intosh 

Desird to attend at ye Gen® >D. Adgt Genl 

Marque this Day at 11 OClock | 





3rigade Orders Fort M’Intosh Oct* 18t* Anno.D 1778 
The Regt of Col® Jn°’? Stephenson And Col? Evins* [Evans] to 
hold themseles in Readiness To march At an hours warning. The 
Quarter Master of Each Regt To make Returns this Afternoon. 
Both of the Tents Kettles and Axes they have, And. what of those 
Articles they want. Also make A Return of what Amunition they 
have On hand — 





Each Rifle Soldier To be supplied with 
One Quarter Of A Pound of Powder; And lead in Proportion Run 
up into Ball. The Musket Men to have 24 Rounds of Cathridge 
[cartridge]? ————— The Officers Are to see the Same Done As 
Soon As Possible 

The Commisarys To have Fifty head of Cattle Drove Over the 
River to Morrow for which Purpose. the Brigade Major'® is to 
Furnish Them with A fatigue of One Subaltern. One Serjeant And 
Fifty Men. To Taken Out of the said Two Regt ————— 

The Soldiers in Each Reigt Ordred To March Are To take their 
Pieces By Compan|[ies] That want Repairs To the Armors And 
have them Done. And An Officer from Each Company to Go Along 
And See Them Repaird. The Armorers to Do No Other Work 
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until they be Finis\d ————— The Quarter Master General is to 
have 70 Pack horses Ready to march At the Shortest Notice And 
likewise A team of Horses Or Oxen. 


Head Quarters Monday Oct" 19" 1778 Fort McIntosh!! 
Brigade Orders 

The Col? Commad't is Sorry to observe that Some of the New 
Guards & fatigues were Very Slow In running out. to the Grand 
Parade this morning And wishes in future every man who Re- 
gards His Country will Consider himself interested in Finishing 
the business of the Campaign with the Greatest Dispatch 
And he Does Expect that all Guards & Fatigues will be on the 
Grand Parade At Eight OClock each morning 

Daniel Broadhead'? 


Fort M‘Intosh Oct* 20% 1778 

A field officer 2 Capt’ 4 Subs 6 Serjt* & 200 men to parade 
emeadiatly from Col® Crawfords Brigade fifty with their Arms & 
fifty with Axes Spades and Shovels 


Oct™ 218t 1778 —— Fort M Intosh 

Sc S&S S&S Frets 
Detail of the Guard \ 1 31 
Fatigue D° 1 31 


Head Qs fort M Intosh Oct* 224 1778 
The Col® Comdt is Much Surprisd after gen' orders being isued to 
the Contrary Some Persons as yt unknown have Prosumed to 
mark trees in the woods with Initial letters of Their names And 
names at large And thereby give great uneasyness to our good 
friends and allies ye Delwar nation — our frendly Indians he there- 
for Does promice a Reward of five Pound to Any perscn who 
Shall made Information of Such who in contempt of orders have 
Acted So Daring And he Does most Strikly forbid the like practise 
in future being Deter? [determined] to punish all who Shall ofend 
in like manner 

Capt Bays!’ & comp’ on Duty this Day 
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Head Quarters Fort Pitt Oct 21% 1778. General O 
Parole Desipline C Sign Order 

All officers And others imploy? in the Conential Service either in 
the line or Staff Are ordred immeadeatly Down to Camp at Beaver 
Creek Unless it is those who Are Ordred upon Stations Are 
allowd to be absant upon the necessary Duitys of there offices. 
the Gen! is much Surprisd to See So many of the Staff & officers 
of the 13t* Virg? Regt Absant from where their Duity requiers 
them to be without Knowing the Occesion or Reason of Such 





absance which he expects For the future to be informed off 
otherways they must be taken up as Deserters Such Irregularitys 
is not even knowon and would Be inexcusable in militia. the Com- 
manding officer at fort pitt is Desird Particularly to Observe this 
Order Strickly And Report all Defaulters or Send them to their 
Duity 


Head Quarters fort M‘Intosh oct" 26t* 1778 

At Brigade Court Martial heald at fort M*Intosh By order of Col? 
Wm Crawford Presant 

Lt Col? Evans Precdt 


Maj‘ Springer'* Capt Dougherty 
Capt Brenton Capt Ogle 
Capt Crow Capt Minter 
Capt Pirce Capt Sweringen 
Lt Pollock Lt Bruce 

Lt Tetus | Teter] Lt Alexander 


James Berwick Judge Advocate 

the Court with the judge advocate being sworn proced? to the trayl 
Adam Wolf Conf¢ [confined] by 
! Capt Wright for Desertion being brought before The Court pleads 
] Guilty the Court orders him to Reciv® Ten Lashes on his bare 
Back well laid on with hickrey Swiches Sarjt Jn®° M*Carty Con- 
fine by Co! Bealer'’ for ill treatment of Q* Mt Me¢Clean'® and 
Speking Disrespectfuly of others being brought before the Court 
pleading guilty the Court orders Sarjt M°Carty to ask Mt M°Cleans 
pardon on the publick parade 





of the following prisnors 


H Fort M¢ Intosh Monday Oct' 26 1778 
A Gen! Court martial from the Conential Line Whereof Major 
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Taylor is appointed precedt to Sit this morning at 9 OClock for 
the trayal of M' Hadley of the North Carlina Dragoons'? And Such 
other prisnors as may be brought Before them ————— 

the Gen! observes in the Returns of the week that above one 20% 
part of our littke Army Are employd as officers Servants and as 
the having any is Rather an Indulgance then allow’ And the men 
have hard Duity between guards & fotigue he expects at Least 
gentlemen will Restrain them to A modrate number And that for 
the future they appear once a Day upon the parade & Sho their 
Arms & accoutrements are in order that they may be of some 
service when Requird —— no forlows Are allowd on any pretance 
at this time Col® Crawford & the field officers from the other 
Side of y® mountains Are Requested to Attend at the gen's tent 
at 11 OClock this morning 


Head Quarters Fort M‘Intosh 27" Oct" 


Parole Berkley 


C Sign Hempshire 


Col® Crawford is Desird to join ye Berkly And Augusta troops 
into one Corps And thos from Hempshire & Rockingham into an- 
other who may be Distinguished or Called the 3™¢ & 4t Regiments 
of his Brigade And out ot these two Corps he is to order one 
Company of pick? officers and men for Lt Infantry Observing to 
have no Company less then fifty men (Agreable to the Libreal 
Determination & request of the Field officers of these troops) and 
another such Company of Lt Infantry from ye 1st & 2"4 Regiments 
——— Col° Broadhead is also Desir? to keep thes two Lt Infantry 
Companys of His Brigade Compleat as they are the most Necessary 
And usful troops on our Expedition 

The Gen! is Estremly Sorry to find the unmilitary practise of 
firing Guns in and about Camp become So Customary Since he left 
It Last And no notice taken of it As he flattred Himself it was 
Intirly abolished he observd yesterday with Infinet Concern the 
improudant Eagerness of Miletary as well as militia And is Sorry 
to Say officers as well as men in pirsut of a trifling deer, which 
might have been Sent by an artful Cunning And Vigelant Enemy 
& well known to be Practised in such Deceptions through our Camp 
with a Design to Surprise it without any thought or attempt to 
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Guard against Such Manovers which are very Frequant —————— 
And is inclind rather to intreat than Order officers to be more 
Careful for the future I Could wish Gentelmen would Consider 
Such practices Are directly Against & in Contempt of a Gen! Stand- 
ing order already Issued here —— that A Strict Subordination & 
obediance to Such orders without Inqurng into the Reasons of them 
until they are first obeyd is the very first Principle of all Military 
Desepline And without which every Pretance to the Lesser forms 
And Apendages of it are a mere farce — 

In order to indulge the people in their favorite Deversions of Hunt- 


ing the Gen! Permits it Provided it be out of hearing of the Pickets 


m Both Sides of the River but Posetively forbids Shooting upon 
any other Occision without Leave And expects hearafter that if 
two guns are fird within 2 or 3 minuts of each other by Day Or 
one by night that the Drums Shall beat to Arms And the whole 
line turn out immeadeatly Ready prepaird for Action the Gen! 
Court Martial whereof Maj Taylr was Precdt Desolved —-——— 


Detail of ye Guard C 3 2 P 
main guard ] ] ] 31 
Fatigue ] 10 

1 ] y 4] 


BO | Brigade Orders | 


Oct® 28 1778 Col® Stephenson Lt Col® Evans Lt Col? 
Morrow'®’ Lt Col® Harrison!® is to form two Companys of Light 
Enfantry A Greable to Gen! Orders which officers is to be good 
woodsmen And Sutable for Such fotigue the men ought to be Good 
Riffle men And have good Riffels the officers Commanding Ba- 
talions to make a Return of the Artificers at work at Fort M*Intosh 
No More men to Go a hunting to Morrow the whole Brigade to 
hold themselves in readiness to march at an hours warning 
and to Vive & Vale 

{To be continued | 


Two errors that occurred in the last issue of W”/PHM are here acknowledged and 


1" 
corrected. Footnote 7, page 3, should read: “Magazine of History, extra Number 
116.” Page 4, fourth line from bottom of page, should read: “North Carolina 
Brigade.” 
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EXPLANATORY NOTES 


1 Lachlan McIntosh, Jr., was son of General McIntosh and served as First Lieu- 
tenant in the First Georgia Regiment from Jan. 7, 1776; Captain and Brigade 
Inspector from October of the same year. General Washington’s letter of 
May 27, 1778, directs him “to attend Brigadier General McIntosh in the 
Western Department . . . and while he remains with the General he is to 
act as Brigade inspector to the Troops under his command.” At the first 
opportunity, at Fort Pitt, his father appointed him a Major and Deputy 
Adjutant General. to fare as a Lieutenant Colonel. Heitman, 371; Fitzpat- 
rick, Writings of Washington, XI, 461. At the war’s end he died while return- 
ing his mother from North Carolina, Georgia Historical Quarterly, XX XVIII, 

33. He kept the Scottish spelling of his first name as his brother John had 
with Mackintosh. Ibid., 109 n21. 

2 Alexander Graham is shown as Ensign, “ranks Second Lieutenant, Aug. 9. 1777.” 
Pennsylvania Archives, 5th ser., II, 335. On April 1, 1779, he was appoint- 
ed First Lieutenant in place of Basil Prather, who then resigned. Heitman, 
225, gives his record thus: Ensign 5th Pennsylvania Btn. Aug. 9, 1776: 
2nd Lieutenant, 8th Penna. Regt 6: 13, 1777: 1st Lieutenant 8th Penna. 

gt. Apr. 1, 1779; Resigned Mar. 1, 1779 (1780 meant?) 

3 Daniel Brodhead was born in Ulster P shoows New York, in 1736 (not in 1725 

as in Pennsylvania Archives) and was brought, while very young, to (now) 

East Stroudsburg, Monroe County, , by his pioneering father. The Delaware 
and Lehigh Valleys were ravaged | xy Indians in 1755, when the Brodhead 
house was successfully def fended by the settlers 

In 1771, Daniel was appointed Deputy Surveyor under John Lukens, 
Surveyor General of Seemmmatn and moved to Reading. In 1775, he was 
delegate to the Provincial Convention and, early in 1776, was appointed 
colonel of Miles’ Rifle Battalion, which saw service during the British attack 
on the Delaware, and at the Battle of Long Island, where the Battalion was 
decimated, later reformed as the State Regiment of Foot. Brodhead received 
the colonelcy of the 8th Pennsylvania Regiment, March 1, 1777, and was at 
Trenton, Princeton, Brandywine, Paoli, Germantown, and part of the winter 
at Valley Forge. In the Spring of 1778, he was ordered to Fort Pitt, making 
a detour to the Susquehanna Valley to rout ravaging Indians. He commanded 
a brigade in McIntosh’s army on the Fort Laurens Campaign and succeeded 
to the command of the Western Department after MclIntosh’s recall, from 
May, 1779, to September, 1781. During that time he led expeditions to 
Coshocton and up the Allegheny against the Indian towns. On September 30. 
1783, he was brevetted Brigadier General. 

After the war Brodhead served in the Pennsylvania Assembly and, 1789- 
1800, was Surveyor General. He married (his second marriage) the widow 
of Governor Mifflin and spent the remainder of his life in Milford, Pike 
County, Pa.. where he died Nov. 5, 1809. Pennsylvania Archives, 2nd ser. X, 
661-662; Jbid., 5th ser., III, 310; Kellogg, Frontier Advance, 58: Heitman, Eze: 
Dictionary of American Biography, Il, 62 (hereinafter noted as DAB). 

4 Daniel Leet, son of Isaac Leet, was born in Bordertown, New Jersey, 1748. 
(There is some doubt as to the date of his birth.) The family moved to 
Prince William County, Virginia, and Daniel attended William and Mary 
College, where he received a diploma in surveying. He assisted W illiam 
Crawford (note 5, below) in surveying W ashington Lands as early as 1773. 
In 1776, he was appointed Deputy Surveyor in Augusta County. Boyd 
Crumrine, History of Washington County, Penna., Philadelphia (1882), 226. 
797. About 1773 Leet moved to (now) Washington County and settled near 
the headwaters of Chartiers Creek, south of (present) Washington, Pa. 
Leet joined the army as Regimental Quartermaster in the 13th Virginia Regi- 
ment, Jan. 1, 1777; Regimental Paymaster, Oct. 1, 1777; retired Sept. 30, 
1778. He became Brigade Major of a Virginia brigade, Dec. 21, 1778 to the 
close of the War. Heitman, 346. As here stated, in the orders of October 17. 
he was appointed to that office. He was Brigade Major in Crawford’s expe- 
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dition in 1782, and succeeded to the command of the regiment after Major 
Brinton (note 14) was wounded. 

One of Leet’s most important services was performed when, in 1783, he 
was appointed one of the surveyors of the Depreciation Lands, including 
parts of Allegheny, Beaver and Lawrence Counties. He continued to live in 
his homestead tract near Washington until late in life, when he moved to the 
“Sewickley Bottoms” estate of his daughter, Mrs. David Shields (Shields, 
Pa.), in 1829. There he died, June 18, 1830. Pennsylvania Archives, 3rd 
ser., III, 766ff (map fol. p. 758). C. W. Butterfield, 4n Historical Account of 
the Expedition Against Sandusky Under Colonel William Crawford, 1782, 
Cincinnati (1873), 77, 124, 207, 219, 296 (hereinafter noted as Butterfield, 
Crawford’s Expedition, 1782); Daniel Agnew, A History of Pennsylvania 
North of the Ohio and West of the Allegheny River, Philadelphia (1887), 
22-29 (hereinafter noted as Agnew, History of North Western Pennsylvania). 

5 William Crawford, patriot and one of the outstanding tragic characters of Amer- 
ican history, was born in Frederick, now Berkeley County, Virginia, in 1732. 
He was a brother of Valentine. the trader, and half-brother of the five Ste- 
phensons, among whom were Hugh, John, and Richard (see Introduction to 
the Orderly Book). Franklin Ellis in his History of Fayette County, Pa., 
Philadelphia (1882), 522ff, states that Mrs. Stephenson had, in all, seven 
stalwart sons of unusual size and vigor, by both marriages. He also states 
that Washington stayed at her house while surveying part of the Fairfax 
lands and taught William the surveying art. 

The first record of Crawford’s military service is Washington’s order 
given at Winchester, Dec. 28, 1755: “Nathaniel Gist is appointed Lieutenant, 
and William Crawford Ensign, in a Company of Scouts Commanded by 
Christopher Gist.” Fitzpatrick, Writings of Washington, 1, 261. Ellis may 
be right in controverting both DAB and Butterfield in the statement that 
he was in Braddock’s army; but Crawford’s affidavit, made in 1780, upon 
which the assertion is made, “that his first acquaintance with the Country 
on the Ohio was in the year 1758 . .” does not preclude the fact that he 
may well have been on the Monongahela at the time of the battle (1755). 
Ellis, Hist. of Fayette Co., 61. He was a lieutenant in the Forbes campaign 
in 1758, having been commissioned in Washington’s regiment, June 1757. 
The Papers of Henry Bouquet, Vol. Il, the Forbes Expedition, S. K. Stevens, 
Harrisburg (1941), 143-144 (hereinafter noted as Stevens, Bouquet Papers). 
Crawford settled at Stewart’s Crossing on the Youghiogheny (present Con- 
nellsville) in 1765, bringing his family the next year. The succeeding years 
were full of activity as surveyor for George, Samuel, John Augustine, and 
Lund Washington, in locating lands and viewing lands for veterans of the 
French and Indian War. Washington stayed at his house during one of these 
trips (1770), and Crawford accompanied him down the Ohio and up the 
Kanawha. C. W. Butterfield, Washington-Crawford Letters, Cincinnati (1877), 
the entire work; Eugene E. Prussing, The Estate of George Washington, 
Deceased, Boston (1927), 301, 324-327, 341-342. In Dunmore’s War Craw- 
ford became a major and, in the jurisdictional controversies in Western 
Pennsylvania, was a strong partizan of Virginia. 

At the Revolutionary Meeting held at Fort Pitt in May, 1775, Crawford 
was a leader. Commissioned Lieutenant Colonel of the 5th Virginia Regiment, 
Feb. 13, 1776, and Colonel of the 7th, Aug. 14, 1776, he served through the 
Battle of Long Island, the retreat through New Jersey, Trenton, Princeton. 
Brandywine, Germantown, and the winter at Valley Forge. He resigned 
March 22, but Washington recommended him for command of one of the new 
Virginia regiments at Fort Pitt. and he commanded a brigade in MclIntosh’s 
expedition to Ohio in 1778-1779. He continued with Brodhead at Fort Pitt 

and through the expeditions to Coshocton and against the Indian towns on 
the Allegheny. For a short time he commanded at Fort Pitt. 

After the war Colonel Crawford retired to his plantation on the Yough- 
iogheny but undertook, at the request of General William Irvine, the command 
of an expedition against the Indians at Sandusky. This ended disastrously, 
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1 Colonel Crawford, with several of his relatives and officers, 
he sta ike amid horrible tortures. See Dr. McKnight’s Nar- 
Archives, XIV, 2nd ser. 726ff. Full Sketches of Crawford’s 
Butterfield, Washington-Crawjord Letters, p. 11: Butterfield, 
Account of the Expedition Against Sandusky Under Colonel 
Crawford, 1782, 81-108; James Veech, The Monongahela of Old, 
DAB, IV, 527: Fr anklin Ellis, History of Fayette County, 522-523; 
hwaites ar a Dunmore’s War, Madison, Wis. (1905), 

103. ‘Bar n Rosenthal I 
and Biography, XVIII. 293, 300, gives a severe 
character as a commander. His Revolutionary service 
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6 Richard Taylor was commissioned First Lieutenan 
775; Captain, March 5, 1776; Major 
] irgi : Sept. 14. 
1779: retired, Feb. 12, 
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Refer to footnote 6 of the Intr 
J \ was b rn in Loudoun County, Virginia, in 1738 and | — n 
Decker’s “¢ reek, Monongalia County, near present Morgantown W a. He 
was active in Virginia transactions relative to the organization of Monongalia 
County rol m West Augusta District of Augusta County. He served on the 
frontier as Colonel of Monongali: i 197.1779, and in 1782 was made 
County Lieutenant. He had corres ence with George Rogers Clark 11 
th } Gwathmey, Historical ster of Virginians in the Revolution, 
260. In 1778, engaged in MclIntosh’s expedition and, in 1779. was in 
Brodhead’s expedition up the Allegheny. He retired to his farm at “Walnut 
Hills,” Monongalia County, where he died in 1834 at the age of 96. Ke 
! dvance, 283, 330; Thwaites, Revolution on the Upper Ohio, 2 
9 Muskets could be loaded with loose powder from a powder horn, wad, and | 
(as were the rifles). or with cartridges. whicl aved much time 
These were previously yey by hand. by r ling a measured 
powder in with the ball in one end of the roll. The exact 
load plus p g was meas sured. The paper was then twisted at 
a thread to seal it. To load, the musketeer bit off the paper at tl 
f the cartridge, and first, put a little powde he priming pan, tl 
he powder down Ps barrel and rammed down the paper cartridge 
ball on top of it, thus wadding simultaneously with seating the ball 
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charge. A soldier’s ies was soon blackened around his mouth from the 
powder in biting the cartridges; and the whole face was begrimed f 
powder flash in the pan. After an action it was difficult for friends to 
nize each other. The author can remember Civil War veterans commen 
upon this difficulty in recognition. For “the best mode of making cartridges, 
see An Easy Plan of Discipline for Militia, by Timothy Pickering, jun., 
> New oe pre printed by Samuel and Ebenezer Hall, 1775, Chapter 
Part I, p. 2-3: also All en French, The Day of Concord and Lexington, 35. 
After an action, one could tell the exact positions of opposing troops 
from the ring, or line, of cartridge ends bitten off and lying upon the ground. 
Major Ebenezer Denny. in his journal, Historical Society of Pennsylvania 
Publications, Philadelphia (1860), p. 242. thus describes the scene: “About 
fortnight after the action [Greenspring, Virginia] I visited the field: could 
trace plainly the ground occupied by both. from the tops of the cartridges 
which lay in a line; the distance between about sixty paces.” 
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10 — Major or Major of Brigade. Refer to WPHM, XLII, 301, note 69 of 
Fy uquet Or Jerly Book.” 
N. Campbell, A Dictionary of the Mil 


p. 29, “An officer ap pointed to assist the Gener: 





y Science, London, 1830, 
commanding a brigade in 








all his duties. No officer under the rank of captain is eligible to hold this 
situation; nor can ef flective Field Officers of Regir be ap ented Majors 

Brigade. [The restriction upon meee hy oa _ oy did not hold 
good in the American army for the obvious reason that Americans were 
under the neces yp of using talent where they found it. yg case in point was 
the appointment f Lieutenant Alexander Graham as ivteads Majc r, see note 


through which all orders 
communicated to the troops; he is considered attached t 

to the Officer commanding it. He inspects all 
Guards, Outposts. and Picquets, furnished by the Brigade, and is responsible 
hat they are withdrawn when the 





“Major of Brigade is the channel 





Brigade is to march. No person under the 
rank of a General Officer, unless commanding a Brigade, “ Adjutant Genera 
tl 





excepted, has any right to give directions to the Major of Brigade on the 
General Parade. or to interfere with any party he is gf until the 
Brigade Major delivers it over to the cer who is to command it.” 

11 There seems to be a confusion in the issui order m headquarters at Fort 
Pit nc Mein can ed 






It is not definite at what time I be said actually to have 
nsferred headq uarters of the Western Department. It is alvin that 
} i » General to the mouth of the Big Beaver and started 
The first brigade orders we have from Fort McIntosh 
issued October 8. ‘There was. however, a gap of several days in orders 
that. General McIntosh continued issuing general orders from Fort 
October 22, we have general orders from Fort Pitt and bri 
Fort McIntosh. On the 26th are the first general orders and 

ders, both issued from Fort McIntosh. Here again, there is a 
three-day gap in the orders preceding the 26th. 

















12 Observe that the signature is Broadhead; it, however, is in the handwriting of 
Deputy Adjutant General Lachlan McIntosh. 

13 Captain Bay (Thomas ?), Robert McCready makes several mentions of Captain 
Bay's company without recording a given name. Robert McCready’s Pension 
Records, National Archives, S-5747 (Robert i . Here it is apparent 
that Bay’s company was a local militia company from around the neighbor- 
hood of Well’s Fort, which was near the Cross Creek settlement where 
McCready was situated. Boyd Crumrine, in his History of Washington 
County, Philadelphia (1882), 721, states that Alexander Wells was one of 
the first settlers of Cross Creek (now ae on) Township, prior to 1772: 
took up 1500 acres of land on the Middle Branch of Cross Creek and 500 
acres on the North Branch of Cross Cosh. near the village of the same 
name; patented to Alexander Wells. 1780; sold 500 acres on the Middle Branch 
to Thomas Bay, April 23, 1796. This is the only mention of the name of 
Bay that comes to light. 

14 Major Levi Springer, brother of Josiah and son of Dennis Springer, was born 
in Burlington, New Jersey, in 1744. The family moved to lands obtained 
from the Fairfaxes, surveyed by Washington, in Virginia. In 1773 Levi 
moved to what is now Fayette County, Pennsylvania, and, in 1768, married 
Annie Gaddis of the well-known fam south of Uniontown. They had 
seven children. The first wife having died in 1778, he married Sarah Sheppard 
Duke, by whom eight children. 

Levi Springer served as a militia officer in the Revolution, as a major 
in McIntosh’s expedition. He died in 1823. Kellogg, Frontier Advance, 330; 
Franklin Ellis, History of Fayette County, 690-691. (Other members follow.) 
James Brenton (sometimes spelled Brinton) was in Dunmore’s War, on the 
Wakatomica expedition, in 1774. In 1777, he was a ranger, in command of 
a company raised around Fort Redstone (Brownsville) and, in 1778, was 
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with Hand at Fort Pitt and the expedition to the north. Brenton commanded 
a company in the McIntosh expedition, 1778-1779, and he was a major in 
the ill-fated Crawford expedition in 1782, in which he was wounded. Thwaites 
and Kellogg, Revolution on the Upper Ohio, Madison, Wis. (1908), 231; 
Kellogg, Frontier Advance, 162; Thwaites and Kellogg, Frontier Defense, 84. 

After the Revolution, he returned to his home in Washington County, 
Pa., and later moved to Mercer County, Kentucky, and was killed by Indians 
in 1788. 

This was John Crow, who lived in the neighborhood of Pigeon Creek, 
then the District of West Augusta, Augusta County, later Yohogania County, 
Virginia, now Washington County, Pa. On November 4, 1776, he attested 
the will of a neighbor, Jacob Lamb of Pigeon Creek, as did also several 
others, all residents of Pigeon Creek settlement. The will was proved Jan. 24, 
1777, before the Yohogania County Court. Annals of Carnegie Museum, 
Pittsburgh (1905), III, Boyd Crumrine, a of Old Virg zinia Wills,” 
p. 326. He took the oath as Captain of Militia, December 22, 1777; and, on 
March 28, 1780, the court of Yohogania Cou nty “ordered that John Johnson 
be recommended Capt. in the room of Cap. John Crow.” Annals of Carnegie 
Museum, Pittsburgh (1903), II, “Minutes of the Court of Yohogania County, 
Virginia,” 114, 404. 

Isaac Pierce was a captain in Stephenson’s Regiment. Kellogg, Frontier 
Advance, 450 (Orderly Book of the 8th Pennsylvania Regt.. Dec. 8, 1778). 

Thomas Pollock, also William Bruce, concerning both of whom the 
“Minutes of the Court of Yohogania County, Virginia,” Boyd Crumrine, 
Annals of Carnegie Museum, Il, p. 137 (item 78), says (March 25, 1778): 
“William Bruce and Thomas Pollock produced “in tthe from his Excel- 
lency the Governor which being read the said William and Thomas came 
into Court and swore to said Commissions.” 

An interesting occurrence later involving Thomas Pollock is worth men- 
tioning. Crumrine’s History of Washington County relates that. on the 2nd 
of May, 1780, the Rev. Joseph Smith purchased from James Wells 376 acres 
on Cross Creek, of which, on Dec. 12, 1785, Smith sold 84 3/4 acres to 
Thomas Pollock in consideration of £5/19/6. Pollock afterwards sold the 
plot to one Robert Fulton, a miniature painter of Philadelphia, for £84. 
Fulton’s parents and three sisters resided there. both parents dying there. 
Fulton willed the farm to one of his sisters in 1814. This was Robert Fulton 
of steamboat fame. 





The name was probably Teter. No other name can be found in the records 
that corresponds so closely. Samuel Teter had been a captain of militia since 
June 7, 1777. “Minutes of the Court of Ohio County.” He had been in 
Braddock’s army, at Grant’s defeat, and in the Forbes campaign, hence was 
older and more experienced than the young lieutenants listed here. This 
must have been one of his sons, either Samuel, Jr., or George. who was a 
lieutenant in one of the Virginia regiments. Samuel Kercheval. History of 
the Valley of Virginia, Woodstock (1902), 231ff; Kellogg, Frontier Retreat, 420. 

Lieutenant Dougherty is unidentified by any of the cited sources. 

The Ogle family were first settlers in Ohio County, Virginia, around the 
headwaters of Wheeling Creek. Captain Joseph Ogle was present at the siege 
of Fort Henry (Wheeling) and, in 1781, he commanded a company in Brod- 
head’s Coshocton expedition. Soon after that he emigrated to Saint Clair 
County, Illinois, where he died in February, 1821, still known as an Indian 
fighter. Thwaites and Kellogg, Frontier Defense, 36. In the “Minutes of the 
gt of Ohio County, Virginia,” Crumrine, Annals of Carnegie Museum, 

, 14, June 2, 1777, it is stated: “The following Militia Officers took the oath 
of office in open Court (Viz): David Sheepherd as Colo. Sam. McColloch 
as Major. . - Joseph Ogle . . . Captains.” 

Crumrine, “The Minutes a the Court of Yohogania County, Virginia,” 
Annals of the Carnegie Museum, II, 240 (hereinafter noted as ACM with 
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the minutes of the proper court): “John Minter Gent. took the Oath of 
Capt. of the Militia & William McCormick Lieut.” Jbid., 411 (April 24, 
1780): “William McCarmick recom’d as Capt. in the stead of John Minter 
who has resigned.” 

Swearingen (the records of the 8th Pennsylvania Regiment give no other 
name than Van as a given name), known on the frontier as “Indian Van,” 
was born in Berkeley County, Virginia, in 1742. He was the son of John 
Swearingen and brother of Andrew, who later lived on Chartiers Creek, 
Washington County, Pa. The father appears on the tax lists of Springhill 
Township, now Fayette County (then Bedford, the next year Westmoreland) 
in 1772. Van moved to the banks of the Monongahela in 1774, where he 
lived opposite the present California, Washington County (formerly Green- 
field) until 1781. 

Early in the Revolution, Swearingen raised an independent ranging com- 
pany of riflemen, which was incorporated into the 8th Pennsylvania upon its 
organization, his commission dating from August 9th, 1776. He experienced 
the terrible winter march over the mountains to the aid of Washington in 
New Jersey (1777). He was with the detachment of about 100 from the 8th 
which Washington sent, with Morgan’s Rifle Corps, to the aid of General 
Gates around Saratoga, that summer. Fitzpatrick, Writings of Washington, 
XI, 440; Ibid. IX, 70, 78, 102. 

Swearingen was wounded and captured by Burgoyne’s Indians, rescued 
by General Simon Fraser’s bat man, taken before the General, and threatened 
with death by hanging if he refused information on American strength and 
position. “You may, if you please,” answered Swearingen; and Fraser, who 
admired such spirit, ordered his prisoner not to be harmed. 

After being exchanged, Swearingen rejoined his regiment under Gen. 
McIntosh, resigned his commission, Aug. 10, 1779; and, in March, 1781, 
when Washington County was organized. he was chosen sheriff. This office 
he held for four years; and, his daughter, Drucilla, having married the famous 
Samuel Brady, he moved to a tract he had purchased near Wellsburg (pre- 
sently), West Virginia. There he lived with the Bradys until his death, 
December 2, 1793. 

The statement of Heitman, that the subject of this sketch was a captain 
of Kentucky militia, killed at St. Clair’s defeat in 1791, is obviously er- 
roneous. According to Major Ebenezer Denny’s Military Journal, this was 
an officer of drafted levies. That event occurred more than two full years 
before this Van Swearingen died, aged 51. Boyd Crumrine, History of Wash- 
ington County, 238, 483; Kellogg, Frontier Advance, 360; Ellis, History of 
Fayette County, 77; Penna. Archives, ser. 5, III, 312, 314, 327; Heitman, 529. 


For reference to Lieut. William Bruce, see note on Thomas Pollock above. 
Other than the date of his commission and his having served this campaign, 
nothing further is mentioned of him. 

August 25, 1778. “Joseph Alexander came into Court and took the Oath 
of Ensign of Militia —_ to his commission read in Court.” Annals of 
Carnegie Museum, I1 (1903), “Minutes of the Court of Yohogania County,” 
Boyd Crumrine, p. 256. 

James Berwick seems to have been an attorney, as the minutes of the 

various courts held at Fort Dunmore, Yohogania, and Ohio Counties have 
many entries where he proved mortgages, witnessed the sale of real estate, 
and other services. ACM, I, 531, “Minutes of the Court at Fort Dunmore.” 
Feb. 23, 1775, state: “James Berwick Gent, is recommended to the Gentlemen 
to Examine Attos (attorneys?) as a person of Probaty, Honesty and good 
Demeanor.” In ACM, III, “Minutes of the Court of Ohio County.” it is 
reported, Sept. 7, 1778, that, “Mr. James McMechen, Clerk of the Court, 
being down the Country, the Court proceeded to appoint James Berwick 
Clerk for the present Court who will take the oath accordingly.” 

Mr. Berwick was probably with the army as a “volunteer,” not being 
an officer, yet, from the nature of his duties, having that status. There were 
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many volunteers in all branches of the service who did valuable work. John 
C. Fitzpatrick, The Spirit of the Revolution, New York and Boston (1924), 
72. 

15 Joseph Beeler (sometimes spelled Beelor, Bealer and Bealor) was from Virginia 
and took part in the French and Indian War and Bouquet’s expedition in 
the service of that colony. This we have from “The Minutes of the Court 
of Yohogania County,” in these words: (Monday, March 6, 1780) “Joseph 
Beeler came into Court and proved his service as a Captain in the Virginy 
Service in Col. Brocodes (Bouquet’s) Campaign; he Likewise proved his 
being a Waggon master in General Forbes Campaign.” On April 28, 1778, 
“Joseph Beeler produced . . . a Commission . . . appointing him Colonel of 
Militia was red & Sworn to in open Court.” /bid., 11, 214. On June 22, 1778, 
he “-_ the oath of “Justice of the piece and Justice of Over and Termner.” 
Tbid., 235. He was also recommended as one of the “Corenors for this 
1 sell. ; During the fall and winter of 1778-1779, Colonel Beeler was with 
McIntosh on his Ohio campaign. We find him serving as County Lieutenant 
of Yohogania County and living on Chartiers Creek, Peters Township, in 
what is now Washington County, Pa., before 1780, below the mouth of the 
Eastern Branch. Boyd Crumrine, History of Washi ington County, 91 n2, 
152, 196. He lived here on his farm for the remainder of his life and, in 
1792 and 1795, was licensed to keep a tavern. Jbid., 890. 

16 Alexander McClean, born in York County, Pennsylvania, c. 1742, was the 
youngest of seven brothers, all but one of whom (James) were surveyors. 
Archibald was the more noted brother. Samuel, Archibald, Some and Ale: 
ander all were with Mason and Dixon when they ran their celebrated line, 
1763-1767. During the next ten years Alexander surveyed all over the western 
country, becoming a Deputy Surveyor himself in 1772. 

He was a member of the Pennsylvania Assembly in 1776 and was also 
a justice of the peace. In 1775 he was married near present Stoyestown and 
moved to the vicinity of Uniontown, which plot of Feary Beeson’s land he 
laid out for the future county town; and, in 1779, he moved to Uniontown 
adjacent to the court house. 

As quartermaster, McClean accompanied _ Intosh’s expedition with 
Colonel Beeler’s Virginia militia regiment, which is apparent from the orders 
here given. He afterwards referred to “the ets of the most difficult 
campaign ...and was a witness to both their sufferings and fortitude.” 
Veech, Monongahela of Old, 132-133. In 1781, he was appointed one of t 
surveyors of the temporary Virginia-Pennsylvania line and, in 1784, of the 
final line. Penna. Colonial Records, XIII, 252, 335, 510, 519: Penna. Archive 
Ist ser., IX, 353, 402. 563, 566, 585, 588, 722: Also see Dr. John Ewing 
Journal in Penna. Archives, 6th ser., XIV, 12, 13. In 1783, McClean was 
a representative to the Assembly that formed Fayette County and was ap 
pointed, by the Supreme Executive Council, President Judge of Common 
Pleas and Orphans’ Court. He also became Prothonotary and Register and 
Recorder, which office he held from 1783 until 1834. In fact, this astonishing 
man held more offices than any other Western Pennsylvanian. After the 
opening of the land office, in 1784, McClean was appointed Deputy Surveyor 
General for all of Fayette County, and parts of Somerset, Westr moreland, 
Allegheny, Washington and Greene Counties. He held that office for Fayette 
until 1825. 

One of McClean’s greatest services was performed as surveyor of the 
first district of the Pennsylvania Depreciation Lands for Revolutionary vet- 
erans, completed by 1785. His district lay nearest the western boundary of 
the State, for which line he was appomted as one of the commissioners, with 
Colonel Andrew Porter, to run the survey in the summer of 1786. He had 
been appointed, in 1783, to the Board of Trustees o f Dickenson College in 
Carlisle, Pa. Colonel McClean’s busy life came to an end | in 1834. See James 
Veech, Monongahela of Old, 131, 137; Ellis, History of Fayette County, 363. 

17 This is evidence that North Carolina was represented in MclIntosh’s army. 

McIntosh had taken command of the North Carolina Brigade following the 
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death of General Nash, mortally wounded at the battle of Germantown. See 
Washington’s orders at Valley Forge, Dec. 20, 1777. Fitzpatrick, Writings 
of Washington, X, 180; Valley Forge Orderly Book of Gen. George Weedon, 
160; PMHB, XXXV, 463 n 27. 

The Journals of Continental Congress for Dec. 5, 1778, referring to the 

gy Carolina Dragoons: “About 40 completely fitted out and sent to Brig. 
Gen. McIntosh under Capt. As he, in expectation that the men whose terms 
of service were near expiring would agree to stay two months beyond their 
time: but on or soon after their arrival at Fort Pitt, their times being ex- 
pired, all but 14 quitted the service and went home.” 

18 Colonel Morrow of Berkeley County is one of the “Evidences” listed by McIntosh 

for the proposed Court of Inquiry requested by him. Kellogg seems to feel 
that this is Charles Morrow (see Index to Frontier Advance). It would seem, 
however, that it must have been his brother John Morrow: since Gwathmey, 
Historical Register of Virginians in the Revolution, 567, shows him as Col nel 
of the 2nd Battalion of Berkeley County Militia, 1778-1780. He shows, 
Ibid., 566, Charles Morrow, Captain of Berkeley Militia in 1780; which 
would indicate that he did not rank above a captain in 1778. 

John was later a member of Congress, and both were, with a party of 
six, the only passengers aboard James Rumsey’s steam boat which he demon- 
strated on the Potomac at Shepherdstown, in 1787. Charles Morrow was the 
pilot of the boat on that occasion, and General Horatio Gates among the 
excited spectators. Ella M. Turner, James Rumsey, Pioneer in Steam Naviga- 
tion, Scottdale, Pa. (1930), 18-21; M. P. Andrews, Virginia, the Old Dominion, 
New York (1937), 373-374. 

19 Lieutenant Colonel Benjamin Harrison was born in 1741, in (then) Augusta, 
(now) Rockingham County, Virginia. There were several of the same name, 
3enjamin being a common one in the whole Harrison family connection. This 
one was the son of Captain Daniel and first cousin to Thomas, founder of 
Harrisonburg, near which he spent his entire life. The family homestead 
stands yet at Dayton, Virginia. He was a captain in — Andrew Lewis’s 
heroic army at the battle of Point Pleasant, at the mouth of the Kanawha, 
in 1774. As colonel of the Rockingham militia, he turned out for McIntosh’s 
campaign and passed that terrible winter at Fort Laurens. when men boiled 
old steer hides, left to dry by the Indians, to make broth, and nearly died 
from cold and hunger. 

During the invasion of Virginia by Cornwallis, in 1781, Colonel Harrison 
commanded his regiment under General Anthony Wayne. For many years 
after the war he commanded the militia of his country and was a member 
of the Virginia Legislature, favored the adoption of the Federal Constitution, 
and was a leading citizen. Colonel Harrison was one of those on MclIntosh’s 
list of witnesses in his favor for the proposed court of inquiry. He died i 
1819. Kellogg, Frontier Advance, 330; J. H. Harrison, Settlers by the Long 
Gray Trail, Dayton, Va. (1935). 295-297 (Transcribed from the Draper 

MSS 8ZZ68) Wisconsin Historical Society, Madison. 
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The Philosophy of Abraham Lincoln in His Own Words. By Wit- 
LIAM E, BARINGER. (Indian Hills, Colorado: The Falcon’s Wing 
Press, 1959. Pp. 167.) $3.50. 


For this little book, Dr. William E. Baringer has with con- 
sidered judgment selected from the available mass of speeches and 
letters, those passages which he believes to express the principles 
that motivated Lincoln’s actions and reactions. That Lincoln was 
not “a writer’ in the sense in which we understand the term as 
well as the fact that this material was written for practical pur- 
poses has undoubtedly complicated the task. To have confined the 
excerpts to only one hundred and sixty-seven pages shows remark- 
able restraint. 

The book gains from the simplicity of its organization. Dr. 
Baringer has grouped his selections under ten headings. After an 
introductory one which, for want of a better name, he calls “Human 
Interest’; the categories deal with such diverse fields as politics, 
slavery, law, American Institutions, labor, religion, civil liberties, 
and red tape. The editor has been scrupulously careful to avoid 
explanation and comment. 

Yet in spite of the ease with which the book can be read, it is 
certainly intended, primarily, for the Lincoln scholar. The reaction 
of the ordinary layman when he reads the title is one of delighted 
anticipation. Here at last, the great man speaks for himself. But 
as the reader advances, his pleasure dims—not because the selec- 
tions are not well chosen, certainly not because of any lack of 
scholarship on the part of the editor; but because, no matter how 
well chosen, words out of their context are too often like dead 
branches cut from a living tree. The sap, the vitality, is gone. 
There is a consciousness, too, that so often it is not what a man 
says that reveals his philosophy but his manner and tone while 
saying it. 

One of the mistakes the ordinary man makes when reading 
such a compilation is to try to ferret out solutions to current prob- 
lems. For example: Who better than the Great Emancipator could 
solve our present problem of de-segregation? The solution is not 
so easy as that. What Lincoln actually did say about the social 
and political status of the Negro when freed was: “Free them and 
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make them politically and socially your equals? My own feelings 
will not admit this; and if mine would, we well know that those of 
the great mass of white people will not.” 

Here lies the danger of divorcing any man’s words from their 
context and from the time and circumstances under which they were 
said. The reader needs to know that these sentences were part of 
a speech made in Peoria, Illinois, in answer to Stephen A. Douglas 
who had come to his home territory to defend his stand on the 
Missouri Compromise. “The long dark fellow” was attacking the 
most accomplished orator of his day, a man whose personal magnet- 
ism and dramatic force had more than once swayed the nation. Even 
if Lincoln had had no political ax to grind, what he said nearly a 
hundred years ago can have no bearing on what he might say about 
the Negro as he is today. 

It is when we stop expecting him to be a prophet that our real 
pleasure begins. Here is a human being capable of great tender- 
ness, shrewd appraisal, tolerance, patience, and the saving grace of 
laughter. 

To lawyers he says: “If you can not be an honest lawyer, be 
honest without being a lawyer.” 

To a mother who has lost her sons in battle: “I pray that our 
Heavenly Father will assuage the anguish of your bereavement.” 

To one with whom he has been angry: “If I do get up a little 
temper, I have not sufficient time to keep it up.” 

Anyone who has been burdened with the duty of writing many 
letters of recommendation rejoices to read: “I am always for a man 
who wishes to work; and I shall be glad for this man to get suit- 
able employment at Cavalry Depot or elsewhere.” 

No review of The Philosophy of Abraham Lincoln is complete 
without mention of the Introduction. In it C. A. Muses, general 
editor of the Falcon’s Wing Press, makes an arresting comparison 
of the philosophy of freedom as opposed to the philosophy of Com- 
munist societies. He examines minutely the attitudes of Lincoln 
and of Lenin toward “individual mankind” and clearly and logically 
places before us the choice we must make today. His conclusion is 
a ringing challenge. “The voices of six million slain free Russian 
peasants ..., the thousands of Soviet-persecuted Socialists and Zion- 
ists, the countless dead and living dead of East Germany in 1953, 
of Hungary in 1956, and Tibet in 1959 who bravely strove for their 
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freedom and were shamefully left to die in their own blood by the 
West, may help us decide. The human race itself weighs in the 
balance: to fail morally now is tantamount to mankind’s suicide. 
The choice is ours.” 


Pittsburgh Loretta P. BYRNE 


Thaddeus Stevens—Scourge of the South. By Fawn M. Bropte. 
(New York: W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1959. Pp. 433.) $7.50. 


The author has psychoanalyzed and dramatized this most con- 
troversial Pennsylvanian and at the same time turned back the clock 
of historical interpretation almost to the Radical Republican “Bloody 
Shirt” type of the Post-Civil War period. Born in Vermont with 
a clubfoot, with a father who had already sired a son with two club- 
feet, a shiftless father who deserted his family, the adolescent 
Thaddeus Stevens was marked so deeply as never to recover. “He 
would punish ‘the father-—the Southern white man—for branding 
the Negro, in a kind of symbolic punishment of his own father— 
or of God Himself—for branding and crippling him” (p. 306) 
Educated in New England, a graduate of Dartmouth College, he 
came to Pennsylvania to teach and remained to practise law and 
politics, engage in various business activities including land specu- 
lation and iron manufacture, and finally die and be buried, also 
with historical notice. 

Stevens’ life was marked throughout by sound and fury. It was 
featured by sensational criminal law practise, accusations of sharp 
business dealings, apparently false allegations in regard to an early 
Negro sweetheart, furious and persistent Anti-Masonic controversy, 
violent Abolitionist propaganda, the scourging of the South in his 
Reconstruction policy, and finally the unique impeachment of a 
President. 

The author strives earnestly to like her subject but evidently 
finds it difficult. Her great admiration for his devotion to public 
schools and his obsessive sympathy for the underdog—she is not 
quite sure how much of it was hatred for the top dogs—seems to be 
counteracted by her feeling that he may have been guilty of “ma- 
lignity, avarice, corroding lust, and uncontrollable ambition” (p. 351). 
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She accuses Professor Current of emphasizing the “tricky, un- 
scrupulous, and demagogic” elements in Stevens’ life (p. 9); but 
she seems more willing than other biographers to believe “the worst” 
concerning his relations with Mrs. Lydia Smith, his “Negro” or 
“mulatto” housekeeper during the last twenty years of his life. 
Stevens cancelled his original cemetery contract because of a re- 
striction to white burials. 

The author seems to give a summary approval of Stevens’ Re- 
construction policies in that “he pushed vigorously toward the cen- 
tralization and consolidation of the federal power, and helped trans- 
form what was a sprawling, invertebrate country into a unified na- 
tion, responsive to strong central leadership” (pp. 370-71). 

The author labors to minimize the differences of Lincoln and 
Stevens, and to magnify the differences between the policies of 
Lincoln and Johnson. There is excessive exaggeration of Lincoln’s 
zeal for immediate and universal Negro suffrage, and the impli- 
cations of his early enthusiasm for the Thirteenth Amendment. Her 
Andrew Johnson is hardly distinguishable from the portrait painted 
by the Vindictives. She brushes away the revisionism of Bowers, 
Milton, Current and many others with the greatest of ease. “Milton 
did his best to destroy the legend that Johnson was a drunkard, 
but .... ” (221, n.15). To dismiss the Black Codes of 1866 
as merely “legislation to impose injustice or inhumanity” (p. 372) 
is more serious than defective definition; with so much emphasis 
on them it might at least be noted that Lincoln himself had definitely 
recognized the necessity for special State legislation for the freed- 
men under his formula for Reconstruction. 

Both the author and the publisher note the timeliness of this 
“re-interpretation” of Stevens and his work. The Supreme Court 
of the United States has apparently at long last confirmed the wis- 
dom of Stevens and finally established the policies for which he 
fought so hard (p. 373). 

Following the text we find fairly adequate trappings of scholar- 
ship and proof of industry. Forty-five pages of valuable reference and 
explanatory notes comprise a section following the text. Fourteen 
pages of rather fine print list the sources of information; an annoy- 
ance here is the lack of a systematic description of one of the most 
important bodies of material—the Macpherson Collection of Stevens 


Papers. A satisfactory index completes the work. 
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The general reader is offered here a drama of stormy human 
passions, the insoluble mystery of a man, with violence, slanders, 
scandals, murders, and a hearty portion of sex with racial tones. 
The relatively objective scholar will still probably not hasten to 
discard Current, et al. 


Professor Emeritus of History WILLIAM J. MARTIN 
University of Pittsburgh 


Pennsylvania Constitutional Development. By RosALIND BRANNING. 
(Pittsburgh, Pa.: University of Pittsburgh Press, 1960. Pp. 166, 
including Bibliography (157-160) and Index (161-166).) $6.00. 


As the title clearly indicates, this work of a political scientist 
is quite properly a subject for review in a historical magazine. In 
this magazine in a short essay entitled “History as Analysis and 
Guidance” the reviewer asserted briefly that in every field of study 
history is not only used but presented in exposition. Pennsylvania 
Constitutional Development illustrates this matter in a most con- 
vincing way. Fundamentally it is regional constitutional history, 
a basic matter in the understanding of republican government. 

The authorship, scholarship and purport of the book meet the 
test of any reasonable evaluation. 

In an excellent Introduction, the author frankly admits that 
emphasis is put upon the Pennsylvania Constitution of 1874, as 
yet in operation, and upon the desirability of a new one. On the 
latter point she almost departs from cool, objective, scholarship and 
becomes an eloquent pleader for better government under a more 
modern constitution which might clear up the issue of constitutional 
versus statutory law. 

None too much attention is given to the Constitutions of 1776, 
1790 and 1838. The book might have been enlarged and the treat- 
ment less summary, less encyclopedic. But it is noticeable that 
even in summary political science, such as pages 9-21 of this book, 
social history and historical writings are freely and properly drawn 
upon and woven into the account. 


Clarification of data, through the device of classification of major 
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differences, has been successfully accomplished and thereby relieves \ 
the work of the reader in grasping so many subdivisions. | 
Seemingly minor shortcomings are found in all scholarly pub- 





lications. 

Here may be found a footnote notation wrongly placed in the 
context and some important things not indexed, but such items are i 
few and perhaps trifling. 

Printing is certainly expensive when a book of 166 pages is 
priced at $6.00, but little can be done about it. And any adult 
Pennsylvania citizen, who has such money to spend, would make a ; 
wise investment in purchasing this volume. 


Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania ALFRED P. JAMES 


























FOOTNOTES TO 
WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA HISTORY 


OLD MANUSCRIPTS REVEAL PUBLIC INTEREST 
IN EARLY PITTSBURGH MARKETS 
1831-1836* 


Edited by ANNE HARRIET Bowes 


Public markets have long interested residents of the Pittsburgh 
district. When the manor land was surveyed for the Penn heirs in 
1784, land for a market and a public square was provided. In 1787 
a market house was erected at Second and Market Streets. In 1788 
Allegheny county was created. The county’s first court house, a 
“two-story brick building with a conical roof surmounted by a sharp 
spire,” ' was completed in 1799 in the Diamond. Later “a semi- 
circular market house, roofed but open below, was built on the 
public square”? in front of the court house. For half a century, 
this area was a civic and community center.’ Here state and federal 
judges presided, public officials directed the affairs of government, 
and vendors supplied the wants of an ever increasing population.* 

One file of manuscripts in the library of The Historical Society 
of Western Pennsylvania refers to Pittsburgh markets from 1831 





* The Genealogical Records Committee of the Pittsburgh Chapter of the 
D.A.R. discovered the above documents while engaged in a special 
research project in some hitherto uncalendared documents in the 
archives of this Society. 

Mrs. H. Ross Belding is chairman, and Mrs. Alton B. Smeltzer, 
co-chairman of the committee. Other members are Mrs. John F. Mc- 
Cann, Mrs. Richard Moon, Jr., and Mrs. William F. Hart.—Ed. 

1 Lois Mulkearn & Edwin V. Pugh, A Traveler’s Guide to Historic Western 

Pennsylvania, 1954, pp. 39, 40. 
John Newton Boucher, Ed., A Century and a Half of Pittsburgh and her 
People, 1908, Il, p. 391. 

3 Pittsburgh’s market and Court House (1799-1841) has been pictured re- 
peatedly in local history books. A painting of this scene in the Diamond, 
belonging to Carnegie Museum, hangs in the Pennsylvania Room of 
the Carnegie Library in Oakland. This painting was reproduced in the 
bicentennial issue of Pittsburgh Quote. 

4 Sarah H. Killikelly, The History of Pittsburgh, 1906, pp. 100, 105f; 
Erasmus Wilson, Standard History of Pittsburgh, 1898, pp. 694, 701; 
Life and Reminiscences from Birth to Manhood of William G. Johnston, 
published in Pittsburgh, 1901, pp. 67-70. 
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to 1836. These documents show the widespread interest and con- 
cern about markets and market conditions evinced by the citizens. 
Current ideas and arguments about ways of improving conditions 
and of increasing facilities were embodied in various petitions and 
ordinances. Some petitions were signed by large numbers of people 
and presented to the select and to the common councils. Council- 
manic committees investigated and made recommendations. Council 
members discussed the various suggestions and passed the neces- 
sary legislation to provide new and additional market facilities in 
Liberty Street and to alleviate inequities and undesirable conditions 
in the Diamond. For some years Pittsburgh had two markets— 
one in the Diamond and one in Liberty Street. Both served public 
needs and both required governmental regulations and supervision. 


O 





As early as 1827 a committee recommended the erection of a 
market house on Liberty Street but no definite action followed. 
Several of the manuscripts in the market file reveal that citizens 
differed in opinion concerning the location of the market. 


“The joint committee to whom was referred the subject of im- 
proving the present market house by rebuilding or otherwise report 

That they have carefully examined the subject & are 
clearly of the opinion that any attention of a tempory nature in the 
present market house is entirely incompatible with that improve- 
ment which the comfort of the comunity requires It is believed that 
the uncomfortable state of the present market house deters many 
from bringing their produce to the city, who, were the place of 
deposit for that produce, more comfortable in the winter would not 
hesitate to offer it for sale. Many of our country friends start for 
the city with there produce at night & by the time they arrive at 
there journeys end have to procede imediently to the sale of it. This 
during the winter months is very painful and has often the effect 
of detering them from encountering such exposure again. The 
open and exposed state of the market house is an evil that ought 
to be remedied inasmuch as it is not only uncomfortable to the citi- 
zens, but also injurious. For by preventing the attendance of many 
from the country, who would otherwise be present, the quantity of 
produce is sensibly lessend as well as its price increased. 
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The plan to which your committee would ask the attention of the 
councils is somewhat novel in this section of country—but they trust 
on this account not less entitled to consideration. The following are 
the principal features in the plan Submited 


The building to be located where the present market house stands 
East of Market St. Its length to be 180 breadth 76 feet, and in 
hight two stories. 


The total expense of erecting the building has been estimated at 
nine thousand dollars. Towards defraying this your committee 
recommend should their plan be adopted the sale of the stalls to the 
highest bidders Subject afterwards to a yearly rental. By this plan 
it is believed a sum could be raised that would defray in a great 
part the whole expense incidental to the erection of the building. 
These remarks together with the accompanying plan estimate and 
ordinance your committee respectfully submit to the consideration 
of the councils 

Benj. Darlington 

Wm. Bell, Jr. 

John Graham” 
Augt. 29. 1831. 


O 





The proposal that new market facilities ought to be provided 
in a new location challenged many. One group of about four hun- 
dred ‘Subscribers’ petitioned as follows: 


“To The Honorable the Select & Common Councils 
of the City of Pittsburgh 

The Petition of the Subscribers respectfully 

represent — 
That in consequence of the increased population of this City and 
the great inconvenience of all having to resort to the present Market, 
there being no other in the city 





and the great necessity of an 
additional Market connected with the circumstances that a place for 
that express purpose was laid off by Genl. O’Hara and granted 
to the city Your petitioners would respectfully pray that you 
would pass an ordinance establishing that part of Second Street be- 
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tween Grant and Ross Streets for a Public Market to be held on 
Such days of the Week as you may think most expedient. Your 
compliance with this our petition will confer a lasting obligation, 
as well on the Citizens generally as on your petitioners.’ 

August 16 1832 


Robert Christy James Irwin 
James Gray Robert Wilson 
Samuel Church George Sutton 
George Ogden Daniel B. Shaw 
Joseph Oliver John Renfrew 
Jas’ Coltart Thomas J. Cooper, Sr. 
Thos Bakewell Sam! Leonard 
Robert Young George Price 
Jeffery Scaife George Drake Esq. 
James Liggett James Caldwell 
Robert Magill Uriah McCandless 
Sidney Neal Samuel Williams 
James Stevenson John Boyle 
Wm. T. McClurg John Ward 
Moses Leonard Joseph Watson 
Wm. Graham Jr. C. Anshutz” 

O 





Another group of about one hundred thirty persons remon- 
strated at length against the Liberty Street site. They believed that 
the councils did not have the legal authority to establish a market. 
They quoted court decisions and state laws, mentioned additional 
objections to the site, and offered some suggestions. 


“To the Select and Common Councils of the 
City of Pittsburgh: 

The undersigned Citizens of Pittsburgh, having un- 
derstood that the establishment of a new Market House in Liberty 
Street between St. Clair and Pitt Streets, has been contemplated by 
some of the members of your body, and that an ordinance to that 





5 The lists of signatures to the several petitions and memorials have been 
abbreviated due to limitations of space. However, the documents in 
the market file with the complete lists of the signers are available in 
the library of the Historical Society. 
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effect has already been passed by the Common Council, would 
respectfully beg leave to remonstrate against the adoption of any 
such measure. 
Many reasons might be urged against the proposed 
location, but the undersigned deem the following conclusive: 
1. The erection of a Market House, or other building, in a 


, public Street of the City, is not within the general powers derived 


from the Legislature of Pennsylvania by the Act of 22 April 1794 
incorporating the ‘Borough of Pittsburgh’; nor by the Act of 18 
March 1816 incorporating the ‘City of Pittsburgh’; nor by any of 
the Supplements to those Acts. Where then are the Councils to 
find the authority for exercising an Act which, in a private citizen, 
would be deemed a nuisance, and indictable as such? The vacation 
or obstruction of a public highway, without authority, is universally 
considered a nuisance. 


2. The Undersigned believe that the erection of the proposed 
Market House would deform the appearance of almost the only 
handsome street in our City; oe 

3. The Undersigned also believe that a very large majority of 
the inhabitants of this City are opposed to any such location; 


The Undersigned do therefore humbly request that the councils 
would be pleased to abstain from the enactment of the proposed 
Ordinance, until at least they have obtained the requisite authority ; 
and afforded an opportunity for an expression of public sentiment 
in relation to a subject in which all are alike concerned. 


Chris Magee David Lynch 
John Horner J. L. Coltart 

R. C. Stockton M. B. Miltenberger 
J. P. Gazzam Wm. M. Semple 
C. Darragh Jas. Bailey 
William Duff John Phillips 
James Anderson Geo. Kirkpatrick 
John Park B. Elliott 

Jacob Byerly Thomas Rowe Jr. 
Henry Holdship John Marshall 

C. C. Hancock John McKee 


Felix Brunot John B. Hunter 
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Jas. Verner Thos. Bakewell 

Isaac Wickersham Hugh Wilkins 

James Riddle David King 

James P. Stuart H. Brackenridge” 
O 





The following undated petition was signed by a group of about 
one hundred citizens. Their protests give us a picture of Pittsburgh 
market problems from a tax payer’s viewpoint. 


“To the Select and common councils of the City of Pittsburgh 

The memorialists citizens and taxable inhabitants of the city 
of Pittsburgh beg leave to address the councils and most respect- 
fully to remonstrate against the erection of a Splendid new market 
house in the diamond agreeable to the plan Submitted for proposal ; 
because of the expense of erection which would not in their opinion 
be less than 20.000 Dollars and would probably reach 25.000 Dollars, 
our city taxes on real estate are already burdensome, and withall 
the treasury is Scarcely adequate to meet the current demands 
against it, with a debt of over 100.000 Dollars; many of our Streets 
unpaved and many of the most important Paved Streets are So 
much impaired as to be scarcely passable, our unlighted Streets have 
become proverbial, nor is there a town of the Same Population in 
the Union without a watch, both those latter requisites must soon be 
Supplied at public Expence and a further demand upon our treas- 
ury will add Still more to our taxes. They object too because the 
new market house proposed to be built would fall far short of 
rendering that accomodation to the public they now so much re- 
quire; there is not Sufficient room in the diamond, put it in what 
Shape it may, to accomodate our already crowded market, At the 
last session of the Legislature the City Council and the Citizens 
petitioned for and obtained permission to erect ‘a market house or 
market houses in any Street within Said city of Sufficient breadth,’ 
a draft and estimate have been made for the erection... . of a 
market house in liberty Street 400 feet long which a responsible 
builder offers to construct finding all materials for less than 2.500 
Dollars. It cannot be gainsayed that a market house placed in lib- 
erty Street as near to the present market as may be would furnish 
all the accomodation requisite, or one of half that length and con- 
sequently at half the cost would be Sufficient, with the present 





co 
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market, for Several Years requiring but a Small expenditure from 
time to time for its extension as the public exigencies may require. 
If a revenue is to be derived from the sale of Stalls, as the pro- 
jectors of the Splendid edifice in the diamond alledge, would not 
the Same argument hold good in a much greater degree in favour 
of a Market house in Liberty Street, where the Same, and more, 
advantages are to be obtained at one tenth the expence and without 
at all disturbing the present market or turning the market people 
out whilst a new one is building. Any alterations or enlargement 
that can be made in the diamond must be of temporary utility and 
incapable of extention, whilst liberty Street offers room commensu- 
rate with any increase of population ever likely to be attained in 
Pittsburgh. 


In Boston and other northern towns and cities where the win- 


ters are long and of great severity — closed market houses for the 
protection of the market people are necessary but further South 


where the winters are less severe and Summers more protected the 
open and airy market house becomes requisite. And Such Your 
memorialists deem the most eligible for this city. 








W. McKnight 
Neville B. Craig 
Abishai Way 
Thomas Scott 

Rees Jones & Son 
Jas. Verner 

J. W. Brown & Co 
B. A. Fahnestock 
John Wright 

Alex® Laughlin 
John Byrne 
Nathan Pusey 

Geo Ledlie Cruikshank 
Wm Robinson 

Sam N. Sample 
John Arthur 


John Patterson Jr 
A. Gormley 

John Grier 
Samuel Frew 
Thos Wynne 
Geo. Breed 
Thomas Flood 
David Evans 
Thomas McFadden 
John B. Bayard 
Wm. Robinson 
John Little 
Reuben Miller 

G. W. Bradley 
James Matthews 


Henry McCullough” 


The need for improved market facilities had been discussed for 
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at least five years by citizens and by the councils. September 24, 
1832, the select and common councils by joint resolution provided 
for the erection of the Liberty Street market. The ordinance passed 
December 27, 1832, not only set forth the plan adopted for payment 
of the builders of the Liberty Street market but also specified the 
duties of the various Market officials. 


“Supplement to an Ordinance Entitled ‘An Ordinance regulat- 
ing the Markets and prescribing the duties of the Clerk of the 
Markets’ and of the Weighmaster. Whereas James Brown, Nathan 
Pusey, Abishai Way, Thomas Scott, David Evans, Thomas Williams, 
Aden Hays, Samuel Thompson, Allen Y. Grant, David Greer, 
William Hays, Anthony Dravo, Samuel Robinson, John Wright and 
Thomas Cassilly in compliance with their proposition and Con- 
formable to a joint resolution of the Select and Common Councils 
the City of Pittsburgh passed the twenty fourth day of September 
1832 have erected and established a market house in the middle 
of Liberty Street between St. Clair Street [Sixth Street] and Cecils 
alley in Said City at their own Cost for the Sum of One Thousand 
five hundred and fifty dollars. 

Sec I. Be it enacted by the Citizens of Pittsburgh and Select and 
Common Councils assembled. 

That it shall be the duty of the ‘Clerk of the Market’ to rent 
the Stalls on the South Side and two of the Stalls at each end on 
the North Side, in the Market house in Liberty Street in the City 
of Pittsburgh, to Such Butchers and Victuallers as will occupy the 
same for the Sale of Slaughtered Animals and to none other, at the 
following yearly rents payable in advance Vis. For the two End 
Stalls next Market And St. Clair Streets, being No. 1 and 2 at 
Thirty dollars each per annum 
and the Stalls of Said Market house on the North Side from ‘No. 
6 to 36 Inclusive may be let to Such Gardeners and Farmers as 
wish to Secure a permanent Stand for the Sale of the produce of 
their Gardens and Farms at a yearly rent of Ten dollars. Provided 
that it shall not be lawful for any person or persons whatever to 
Expose or offer for Sale at or on any of the Said Stalls on the 
North Side from No. 6 to 36 inclusive the flesh of any Slaughtered 
animal in a less quantity than the quarter of the carcass of Such 
Animal 
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II Be it further ordained & enacted— 

That all leases for the Stalls and Said Market house shall 
terminate on the 3lst day of december 1833 and on the 31st day 
of december in each Succeeding year therafter, and it Shall be the 
duty of the Clerk of the Market to furnish the City treasurer with 
a rental of Said Market house and to Collect the Stall rents, and 
pay over the Same to the City Treasurer , - % 
and it shall be the duty of the City treasurer to keep a Supaoune 
account of the Stall rents and all other revenue that may be derived 
from Said Market house which shall be and is hereby appropriated 
Exclusively for the reimbursement to the individuals named in the 
preamble to this Supplement, of the principal and interest of the 
Amount Expended by them in the erection of Said Market house 
and for that purpose only until Said principal and Interest be fully 
paid off, 

III Be it further cotalinai ‘& neal 

That the City treasurer shall . . . ~~ pay to the per- 
sons named as aforesaid their heirs or assigns the Amount of the 
Stall rents and other revenue that may have been derived from 
Said Market house, dividing the Same rateably according to the 
amount invested by each as Set forth in the following Schedule Vis. 


James Brown One hundred dollars 
Nathan Pusey One hundred dollars 
Abishai Way One hundred dollars 
Thomas Scott One hundred dollars 
David Evans One hundred dollars 
Thomas Williams One hundred dollars 
Adam Hays One hundred dollars 
Samuel Thompson One hundred dollars 
Allen Y. Grant One hundred dollars 
David Greer Two hundred dollars 
William Hayes One hundred dollars 
Anthony Dravo Fifty dollars 

Samuel Robinson One hundred dollars 
John Wright One hundred dollars 
Thomas Cassally One hundred dollars 


together with the interest thereon to be computed from the first 
day of January 1833 at the rate of 6 per cent per annum. Pro- 
vided that no Stockholder be entitled to a dividend on the principal, 
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or a computation of the interest until he has fully paid the whole 
amount of his Subscription 
IlIIl_ Be it further ordained & enacted— 

That the market limits are hereby extended to the Said Market 
house on Liberty Street and Shall embrace so much of Said Street 
as is included within the Curb Stones bounding the footways of 
Said Street on each Side, and the west line of St. Clair Street 
[Sixth Street] extended to Market Street at the one end and the 
east line of Cecils Alley extended to fifth Street at the other end, 
Subject to the Same regulations and penalties as are prescribed by 
the Several ordinances relating to the Markets and Market houses 
in the diamond, And it Shall be the duty of the weighmaster to 
provide Scales and weights at the expense of the City, which he 
Shall erect at the west end of Said Market house, and there on 
Market days during Market hours attend either personally or by 
deputy and weigh Such articles of provisions as may be presented 
for that purpose for which Service, he Shall be entitled to demand 
and receive the same fees as are now allowed him for weighing at 
the Weigh houses in the diamond 
V Be it further ordained & enacted— 

That the clerk of the Market and the City Constables are 
hereby required to attend at the Market house on Liberty Street 
and on Market days and during market hours to perform the several 
duties enjoined upon them by the Several Ordinances of this City. 
VI Be it further ordained & enacted— 

That so much of Any ordinances as are Supplied 
by this Supplement are hereby repealed. 


Ordained & enacted into a law in Councils, 
this 17th day of December A.D. 1832. 





Attest 
Saml. A. Roberts Clk. John Graham Pres. 
Common Council P.T. Common Council 
William Pentland Clk. James Ross Pres. 
Select Council Select Council” 
O 


New difficulties developed, and various petitions relating to the 
markets were referred to a committee consisting of Abishai Way, 




















— 
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John Arthurs, and Sam P. Darlington. This committee reported 
on May 27, 1833. 


“The Committee to whom, was refered the several petitions relative 
to the markets, Report, 

That they have after diligent enquiry and due consideration 
agreed upon offering the accompanying Ordinance » « 

As whole matter of the market were refered to them, the 
attention of your committee was called to the unequal and what 
they deem unjust provisions of the existing ordinance in relation to 
the Stall rents in the Diamond, Whilst the renter of a permanent 
stall in the inside of the market kept up and repaired for him by 
the City pays but 15 to 22 dollars a year, the less fortunate or less 
favored tenant of the City Occupying the Open Space or street, 
with his own movable stall is taxed at the rate of 26 dollars a 
year. . .  . But this is not the only evidence of error 
in the present low rate of the stall rents, Your Committee have un- 
doubted proof that some of the stalls on the inside of the diamond 
market are Sublet, by the renters from the city to others at 1 dollar 
& 50 cents a week or at the rate of 78 dollars a year, whilst others 
sell their uncertain tenure of a single stall as high as 200$ and a 
very common price obtained for the ‘good will’ of a Stall is 150 
dollars at which many sales are made during the year as your com- 
mittee are informed, 

Your committee believes they will be fully sustained in the 
Opinion, that a guardian of the public property, the Council would 
be culpable and open to the charge of a remissness in duty, should 
they with a knowledge of these facts permit such abuse and pecu- 
lation to exist without applying the proper remedy, 

Abishai Way 
John Arthurs 
Saml. P. Darlington” 


O 





The ordinance recommended by the committee was accepted by 
the councils. For Liberty Street, the market days designated were 
Monday and Thursday and the market limits were extended to Pitt 
Street. In the Diamond Market, stall rents were increased and an 
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attempt made to improve the footways near the court house. This 
section of the ordinance follows: 


“Section V. Be it further ordained 

That it shall not be lawful for any person or persons to occupy or 
obstruct any part of the footways infront of the court house and 
offices in the diamond with, tables, benches, barrels, bags baskets, 
furniture, vessels or packages or with vegatables or other market- 
ing whatever, either on market days or at any other times, under 
a penalty of two dollars for every Offence, and it is hereby especially 
enjoined upon the constable attending upon the markets to cause 
all such obstructions to be forthwith removed, and to compel the 
due observance of this ordinance. 


Ordained & enacted into a law in Councils, the 
27th day of May A. D. 1833 
S. P. Darlington Pres. 


Attest Common Council P.T. 
E. J. Roberts, Clk. 
Common Council James Ross Pres. 
Wm. Pentland, Clk. Select Council” 


Select Council 


O 





Some of the documents in the market file of 1831-36 voice indi- 
vidual grievances and personal problems. In 1831 William Borrett 
applied for the position of weighmaster. Two market officials, John 
Byrne, clerk of markets, and R. Lindell, weighmaster, sought reim- 
bursement for personal funds expended in performance of their 
duties. Daniel McGinness had his petition for special consideration 
because of ‘the infirmities and decripidness of his body’ signed by 
twenty-seven other citizens. A bill for $11.32 for ink, sand, and 
quills for the city dated October 1, 1836, was approved by J. R. 
McClintock, Mayor. 

In addition, certain undesirable conditions in the Diamond 
Market were brought to the attention of the councils. These 
petitions tell of possible perils of far-reaching social consequences. 
One memorial [no date given] draws attention to fire hazards near 
the court house. 
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“To the Honble — The Select & Common councils of the 
, City of Pittsburgh 
The memorial & petition of the Judges of the several courts, and 
the commissioners of the county of Allegheny as well as a number 
of the Inhabitants of the said city 

Humbly Represents 
That in consequence of the two apartments formerly attached to & 
forming parts of the Markets North & South of the courthouse & 
Offices — one on the North end occupied as a Hucksters stall with 
a stove pipe through the roof & that at the South end Occupied 
as a Cook-shop & Victualing house — likewise having a stove & 
pipe passing through the roof, each calculated as we suppose to put 
the whole public building in Jeopardy, together with the whole 
valuable documents & Records of our county, since its existance, 
and from the very obvious demonstration given a few evenings ago, 
of the dangers likely to ensue from the devouring element, Fire at 
the south end of the public buildings — which we presume was 
witnessed by several members of your Honble bodys as well as 
many of the municipal Officers — we hold it needless to be further 
prolix, But would with due defference pray your Honorable bodies, 
to devise some means of removing those dangerous establishments 
from our doors, and we as in duty bound will pray 





Charles Shaler Ed Patchell 
James Riddle Sam! Hubley 
John M. Snowden John White 
James Hilands Hugh Jones 

A. Carnahan M. B. Lowrie 
James Reed Geo(?) Watson 
J. H. Kerr S. M. McClure 
Robert Patterson L Stewart 
James C Cummins S. Kingston 
Wm Lecky Sam! M’Elheny 
Thos Wynne Thos. Miller 
James E. Karns Robert Christy 
Sam! Hamilton Robt Tener, Sr. 
James Ferguson John L Arthurs 
Wm Morrow D Drennen 
Matthew Henderson James McDowell” 


O 
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The petition signed by twenty-nine “sundry butchers” who 
rented market stalls, presents interesting facts about the sanitary 
conditions in the Diamond market. 


“Pittsburgh April 23rd 1834 

To the Select & Common Councils of the 
City of Pittsburgh , 

Your Petitioners, the undersigned Butchers and others occup- 
ing Stalls etc. in the old, or Diamond Market, respectfully repre- 
sent to your honorable bodies . . that the state and conditions 
of the Market House is such as to require your immediate attention, 
as it now is, and has been for some time past, a nuisiance, and a dis- 
grace to the city — and particularly since the warm weather 
has commenced, the stench from the putrid offalls of the market is 
so great as to infest the fresh meat exposed in it, with the same 
smells. — Your petitioners most earnestly request your early 
interposition in this matter, and that you will cause this market 
to be thoroughly clensed, and kept in a wholesome condition, by a 
free use of both Lime and water and also that you will appoint a 
committee to examine the building, as to the making repairs re- 
quired for its preservation. The roof is now in a very leaky state, 
and the plastering, in consequence is falling off in many places 

And your petitioners 


Jacob Tomer Wm. Scanlon 
John Brown Peter Jennings 
Adam Tesh George Pilgrim 
Peter Dravo John Tagart 
her 
Wm. Graham Mary x Linton 
mark 
Wm. Boniface George Gumbert” 
O 





Today this file of manuscripts, records of yesterday’s activities, 
beckons to the historically-minded citizen, to the genealogist, and 
to the research enthusiast. 
































HISTORICAL SOCIETY NOTES 


THE PRESIDENT’S PAGE 
It is with pleasure that I report to the membership the progress 
being made in the cataloging of the Historical Society’s library and 
the indexing of its magazine. It was to this end that we sought 
your monetary support in the President’s Year-End Letter, the re- 
sult of which has been so gratifying that a competent staff has been 
employed and is presently engaged in the arduous work incident 


thereto. 


Recently grants for the same purpose have been received in the 
distribution of the Norman Spang Estate and from the H. J. Heinz 
Company Foundation, which we trust will make it possible to pub- 
lish a cumulative index of our magazine, an expensive undertaking 
but of vital importance if we are to offer the greatest service to 


researchers, libraries and other historical societies. 


CHARLES A. McCLINTOCK 




















HISTORICAL SOCIETY NOTES 


Jn Memoriam 
Joun P. Cowan 
1875-1960 

John P. Cowan, member, friend, and former officer of this 
Society, died at his home in Falls Church, Virginia, on the 7th day 
of April, 1960. 

“Mr. Cowan was a member of the original committee that 
established the WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA HIsToRICAL MAGAZINE in 
1918 and was associate editor of the first three volumes. A mem- 
ber of the staffs of the Pittsburgh Chronicle Telegraph and the 
Pittsburgh Gazette for many years, he contributed numerous articles 
on local history. He was a Washington newspaper correspondent, 
1930-41, and director of the press matrix for the War Department 
and later for the Department of Defense until his retirement in 1952. 
He was a native of Allegheny County (in the territory now known 
as the Borough of Bethel) where his great-grandparents were among 
the earliest settlers.” * 

As an editorial writer Mr. Cowan was widely known in Pitts- 
burgh as an advocate of an effective flood control system, also as 
an exponent of a national shrine at the Point. In fact, “Mr. Cowan 


good cause involving Pittsburgh.” 


helped to publicize every g 


* WPHM, Vol. 37, p. 153. 








n 
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SUMMER TOUR 


This is a reminder that applications for the Summer Tour have 
been mailed to all members of this society. This tour will take the 
form of a boat trip of about eight hours down the Ohio River on 
the excursion boat Chaperon, starting at 2:00 p.m. Saturday, July 
16th from the north wharf of Point Park, and returning at 10:00 p.m. 
Dinner will be served on board. 

All adult members of the society and their friends are cordially 
invited to attend. 

Applications and payment of $10.00 per person are required 
in advance. 

For information, address or ‘phone :— 

Robert D. Christie 
4338 Bigelow Boulevard 
Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania Phone MUseum 1-7000 


SUMMER CLOSING 


The Historical Society will be closed from Thursday, July 28, 
to Tuesday, September 6. 











